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TO THE PUBLIC, 


Tus Nortaers Lionr is devoted to the free discussion of such 
} topics of public interest as are not partisan intheir character: 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of theirown. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
Would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
game subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusiun of 
matter which is cither partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 
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{For the Northern Light.] 
ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


BY 8. 8S. RANDALL. 


No. V. 
ADMINISTRATION oF Mr. Fiace. 


The first annual report of Mr. Frace as Superin- 
tendent of common Schools, was transmitted to the le- 
gislature on the 13th of March 1826; from which it 


appeared that 425,359 children had been taught in| 


tue common schools during the year; being 22,410 
More than were taught the preceding year, and ex- 
ing by 29,764 the number between the ages of 
and 15 residing in the State. The whole number 
of organized school districts in the State was 7773 
The Superintendent alludes tothe necessity of ‘ 
provision which should have a tendency to increase 
the number of qualified instructors’’ and adds: ‘It 
might be beneficial to offer facilities for the special 


eiucation of common school teachers; and as the| 


districts progress in wealth, and the donation of the 

State is increased, induc2>ments will be furnished for 

& greater number of persons of competent talents, to 

engage inthe business of teaching, as a profession.” 

At the opening of the session-of 1827, Gov. Ciin- 

Tow thus eloquently alluded to the subject of Popu- 
lar Education : 

“ The great bulwark of republican government is 

the cultivation of education; for the right of suffrage 

} Cannot be exercised ina salutary manner without 

| intelligence. It is gratifying to find that education 

lig tinues to flourish. We may safely estimate the 

} Rumber of our common schools at 3,000; the number 

}) Of children taught during the last year, on an aver- 

i of eight months at 430,000 ; and the sum expend- 

In education at 200,000 dollars. It is however 

es 

| fect 


Tl 


ons which demand the wise consideration and 
Wy improving interposition of the legislature. In the 
fitst place there is no provision made for the educa- 
tion of competent instructors. Of the eight thousand 

} NOW employed in this siate, too many are destitute of 
j ‘Me requisite qualifications, and perhaps no conside- 
| table number are able to teach beyond rudimental 
} instruction. Ten years of a child’s life from five to 
| fifteen, may be spent in a common school; and ought 
} *8tS immense portion of time to be absorbed in learn- 
ing what can be acquired in a short period? Per- 
‘aps one fourth of our population is annually instruct- 

in our common schools ; and ought the minds and 

© morals of the rising, and perhaps the destinies of 


11 


some 


palpable that our system is surrounded by imper- | 


| 
|all future generations, to be entrusted to the guard- 
ianship of incompetence ? The scale of instruction 
|must be elevated ; the standard of education ought 
‘to be raised; and a central school on the monitorial 
| plan ought to be established in each county, for the 
| education of teachers, and as exemplars for other 
momentous purposes connected with the improve- 
ment of the human mind. * * * *® Small and 
suitable collections of books and maps, attached to 
|our common schools, and periodical examinations 
to test the proficiency of the scholars, and the merits 
| of the teachers, are worthy of attention. When it is 
| understood that objects of this description enter into 
the very formation of our characters, control our 
| destinies through life, protect the freedom and ad- 
vance the glory of our country: and when it is con- 
sidered that seminaries for general education are 
either not provided in the old world, or but imper- 
fectly supplied by charity and Sunday schools, and 
that this is the appropriate soil of liberty and educa- 
| tion, let it be our pride, as it is our duty, to spare no 
| exertion, and to shrink from no expense in the pro- 
| motion of a cause consecrated by religion and enjoin- 
ed by patriotism; nor let us be regardless of ample en- 
| couragement of the higher institutions devoted to lite- 
Independently of their intrinsic 


| rature and science. 
| merits, and their diffusive and enduring benefits, in 
they have in 


| reference to their appropriate objects, 
| a special manner, a most auspicious influence on all 
' subordinate institutions. They give to society men 
|of improved and enlarged minds, who, feeling the 
| importance of information in their own experience, 
| will naturally cherish an ardent desire to extend its 
blessings. Science delights in expansion, as well 
as in concentration; and afler having flourished with-" 
in the precincts of academies and universities, will 
spread itself over the land, enlightening society and 
ameliorating the condition of man. The more ele- 
| vated the tree of knowledge, and the more expanded 
its branches, the greater will be its trunk, and the 
| deeper its root.’’ 
From the annual report of the Superintendent for 
| this year, it appeared that there were 8,114 organiz- 
led school districts in the state—341 new districts 
having been formed during the preceding year; that 
| returns had heen received from 7,544 of these dis- 
| tricts, in which 431,601 children had been taught 
| during the year reported, being an increase over the 
| number so taught the preceding year, of 13,864; that 
| the whole number of children residing in the State, 
between the ages of 5 and 15, was 411,256. 





Speaking in reference to the practical operation 
of the existing system of visitation and inspection of 
the common schools, the Superintendent holds the 
following language: ‘‘ The system of inspection 
might be improved, by the appointment of compe- 
tent persons to visit the schools ofa county, or larger 
district; to investigate the mode of instruction, the 
| qualifications of teachers, the application of the pub- 
lic money, and to enquire into all the operations 
‘of the school system. Suchinspectors would aid the 

schools by their advice, and add to the stock of in- 
| telligence on the subject of education, by collecting 
information in relation to the condition of the schools, 
‘and the manner in which they are conducted; and 
| these inspections would be the means of more effect- 
| nally ascertaining what the common schools now ef- 
| fect, and what they may be made to accomplish.” 
| The resulis of the subsequent adoption of this plan, 
| in substance, haseffectually vindicated the prescience 
,of the Superintendent, in this respect. The report 
| goes on to recommend, first, ‘‘ the establishment of 
schools in the several counties for the education of 
\teachers;” and second, ‘‘the gradual introduction 
Lof the system of mutual instruction.’’? The improve- 
| ment of the system of female education, is also ad- 
verted to; as well as the propriety of furnishing the 
schools with a judicious selection of text books. 
\** The course of instruction in the common schools, 
\ought io be adapted to the business of life, and to 
ithe actual duties which may devolve upon the person 
‘instructed. In a government where every citizen 
| has a voice in deciding the most important questions, 
|it is not only necessary that every person should be 
able to read and write, but that he should be 
well instructed in the rights, privileges and duties 








of a citizen. Instruction should be co-extensive 
with universal suffrage.’’ 

The sum of $100,000, was this year apportioned 
by the Superintendent among the several school di- 
stricts in pursuance of the provisions of an act passed 
the preceding year,authorizing the annual distribution 
of this amount from the common school fund. The 
several laws relating to common schools were also 
revised by the vote Hen a and republished, with the 
necessary expositions, and instructions, from the de- 
partment. 

Gov. Crirn Ton in his Message at the opening of 
the session of 1828, again adverts to the subject of 
common school education, in the following terms: 

‘* That part of the revised laws relative to common 
schools is operative on this day, and presents the 
system in an intelligible shape, but without those 
improvements which are requisite to raise the stand- 
ard of instruction, to enlarge its objects, and to ele- 
vate the talents and qualifications of the teachers. 
It is understood that Massachusetts has provided for 
those important cases; but whether the experiment 
has, as yet, been attended with promising resulis, 
is not distinctly known. It may, however, be taken 
for granted that the education of the body of the 
people, can never attain the requisite perfection, 
without competent instructors, well acquainted with 
the outlines of literature and the elements of science. 
And after the scale of education is elevated in com- 
mon schools, more exalted improvements ought to 
be engrafted into academical studies, and proceed in 
a correspondent and progressive ascent to our col- 
leges. 

‘© In the meantime I consider it my duty to recom- 
mend a law authorizing the supervisors of each 
county to raise a sum, not exceeding two thousand 
dollars, provided the same sum is subscribed by in- 
dividuals, for the erection of a suilable edifice for a 
monitorial high school in the county town. I can 
conceive of no reasonable objection to the adoption 
of a measure so well calculated to raise the charac- 
ter of our school masters, and to double the powers 
of our artizans, by giving them a scientific educa- 
tion.’? 

From the annual report of the Superintendent, it 
appeared that the number of school districts had in- 
creased to 8,298, from 7.806 of which, returns badd 
been received, shewing that the whole number of 
children, between the ages of 5 and 16, in the districts 
was 419,216; and that the whole number taught in 
the common schools during the year reported, was 
441,856, being an increase of 10,226 since the pre- 
ceding year, and of 301,750since 1816. The aggre- 
gate amount of public money received and expended 
by the several districts, in the payment of the wages 
of duly qualified teachers, was $222,995.77 ; of 
which $100,000 was paid from the State Treasury; 
#110,542.32 raised by tax upon the several towns 
and counties ; and $12,453.45 derived from local 
funds. 

The productive capital of the school fund was in- 
creased during the year reported, $256,121 50, by 
the transfer of @33,616.19, the balance due on the 
loan of 1786 to this fund; and of $100,000 of bank 
stock owned by the State ; by the avails of the pre- 
miums received on the sale of the stock of the Hud- 
son and Delaware Canal Company, amounting to 
$31,156.50; and by the sale of lands owned by the 
State at Oswego, by which $91,349 were realized 
for the benefit of the fund. 

The Superintendent recommends the affording ad- 
ditional facilities for common school instruction to 
children engaged in manufacturing establishments; 
and suggests the appropriation by the commissioners 
of common schools, of a portion of public money to 
each such establishment, according to the number of 
children to be benefited by instruction. : 

In 1829, the number of common schools had in- 
creased to 8,609, from 8,104 of which, returns were re- 
ceived by the Superintendent. The number of chil- 
dren between 5 and 16 years, residing in the several 
districts from which reports had been received, was 
440,113; and the number of children taught during 
the year reported, was 468,205; being an excess of 
26,849 over the preceding year. 

In 1830, the number of districts, was 8,872; report- 
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ing 8292; in which were 468,267 children between the 
ages of 5 and 16; and 480,041 children taught—being 
an increase of 11,836 during the year reported. The 
Superintendent, in his annual report, adverts to the 
‘‘serious deficiency in the supply of competent 
teachers,’’ as ‘‘ the great obstacle which it is neces- 
sary to remove before we can reasonably expect to 
accomplish the great results, and confer the enduring 
benefits which were anticipated by those who found- 
ed, and these who have fostered our system of com- 
mon school instruction.” ‘‘ Those who have turned 
their attention to the subject of giving a higher cha- 
racter to the common schools, in this, as well as in 
other States,’? he continues, “ have recommended 
the establishment of seminaries for the exclusive edu- 
cation of teachers. This would serve to multiply 
the number of those who would be qualified two 
teach; but afler being thus qualified at the pub- 
lic expense, what guaranty would there be, that 
such persons would follow the business of teaching, 
unless they could be as liberally compensated in a 
district school as in the other pursuits of life? If the 
inhabitants of the districts were resolved to have 
none other than teachers of the highest grade, and 
would pay the highest premium for talent, our acade- 
mies and high schools would be thronged by persons 
fitting themselves for the business of teaching; and 
all these institutions, would practically become 
schools forthe education ofteachers. If the districts 
could be induced to give an adequate compensation, 
and constant employment to first rate instructors, 
then it would be eminently useful to establish semi- 
naries for the special purpose of training persons as 
professional instructors.”” ‘* To secure permanent 
teachers, it is indispensable that the inhabitants of 
the districts should afford such reasonable compensa- 
tion and constant employment as will induce persons 
of good talents to devote themselves to the business 
of teaching as a profession.” ‘If the intelligent 
farmers in the districts, would apply a small share of 
their attention and practical common sense to this 
subject, a revolution in the character of the schools 
would soon be effected.’’ 

The Superintendent also adverts to the multiplicity 
of text books in use in the several schools; but ex- 
presses the opinion that the designation of any par- 
ticular work or series of works, to the exclusion of 
all others, would be attended with injurious conse- 

uences, not only to the school themselves, but to 
the cause of education generally. He remarks that 
“« great improvements are constantly going on in the 
character of school books; the greatest experience, 
and much of the best talent of the country is enlisted 
in this business ; and the fruits of their labors are 
constantly giving them new claims to the approba- 
tion of the public. The adoption of a particular 
book would amount to a prohibition upon all improve- 
ments, and would subject the inhabitants to a loss of 
the prohibited books then on hand. The interests of 
the common schools may be seriously injured, and 
cannot be essentially benefitted by the adoption by 
law, of any book or set of books.” 

It will have been perceived that Gov. CLiin ron 
in his message at the opening of the session of 1827, 
called the attention of the legislature to the expedi- 
ency of providing ‘‘small and suitable collections of 
books and maps,” to be “attached to the common 
schools.” 

The following is the earliest specific suggestion, 
however, looking to the establishment of District 
Libraries, which I have been able to find. It is 
contained in Mr. FLAGG’s report ‘for this year, 
(1830.) k : 

‘* A society has been established in England, for the 
purpose of imparting useful information toall classes 
of the community, particularly to such as are unable 
to avail themselves of experienced teachers. To 
effect this object, treatises on the various sciences, 
and books of practical utility have been published 
at such moderate prices, as to bring them within the 
reach of all classes. A small sum applied to the 
publication and distribution among the several school 
districts, of similar works, would have the most 
favorable influence.’’ 

Gov. Troop, in his message to the legislature, 
at the opening of the session of 1831, thus alludes to 
this great interest of the State: 

*‘ There is no one of our ‘public institutions of 
more importance, or which has better fulfilled pub- 
lic expectation, than that providing for instruction 
in common schools. The large fund appropriated 
to that object has produced a complete organization 
throughout the state; and although the system has 
had to encounter all the obstacles to a new enterprise 
of such magnitude in its operations and objects, yet 
it has been well seconded by public zeal and liberali- 
pb Its imperfections may receive some correction 

rom legislation, yet more is to be hoped from indi- 
vidual exertions, to carry the design of the legisla- 
ture into effect within the several districts.» 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. | 
| a 
From the annual report of the Superindendent, for | tion. The condition of the common school fund at || cre 
this year, it appears thatthe whole number of dis- | the period when these views were presented, inter- | rec 
tricts was 9,062, from 8,630 of which reports had been | posed an insuperable obstacle to the adoption of the | 6a 
made in accordance with law; that the number of | plan proposed. This objection has now to a great || dis 
children between the ages of 5 and 16, residing in the | extent disappeared; and it is believed that a sound || the 
several districts from which such reports had been | and enlightened public sentiment would sustain the | | of 
received, was 497,503; and the number of children | public authorities in carrying into execution, with | J], 
taught therein during the year reported, 499,434 ; be- such modifications and improvements as experience | s 
ing an increase of 19,383 over the number so taught | has subsequently brought to light, the recommenda- | he 
the preceding year. The aggregate amount of pub- | tions and suggestions of the memoralisis—at least go i u ¢ 
lic money received and expended in the several dis- | farasa state seminary forthe preparation of teachers, Sta 
tricts, for the payment of the wages of duly qualified | is concerned. ” 
teachers, was $239,713.00; of which $100, was| The Superintendent in his report for the present pb 
paid by the state from the common school fund; and | year also examines and discusses the question, how | Ma 
the residue derived from a tax on the several towns, | far the expenses of supporting and maintaining the = 
and from local funds. In addition to the public mo- | common schools, and supplying them with competent | | are 
ney, there was paid by the inhabitants of the several | teachers, may advantageously be provided from the | | | ©? 
districts, on rate bills for teachers wages, $346,807; | public funds of the state, and to what extent they | tax 
making a total of $586,520, paid for teacher’s wages | may safely and successfully be committed immedi- sche 
The average annual increase of the number | ately to the inhabitants of the several districts. He j i 
of scholars instructed in the common schools, during | Compares the operation of our system, inthisrespect, | ] | inhz 
the preceding eleven years, was 20,000. with those of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Connecticut | tod 
e productive capital of the common school fund, | and other States; in the two former of which, the pub- | | | P°Y 
amounted at this time to $1,696,743.66 ; and the re- | lic funds were exclusively appropriated to the bene- | } | -_ 
venue actually received into the treasury, on account | fit of the children of indigent inhabitants of the sev- = 
of this fund, during the year 1830, exceeded the sum | eral districts, and in Connecticut, were lavished with | oars 
required for apportionment among the several dis- | an indiscriminate profusion, furnishing ample means trict 
tricts by $678.60—it being the first year in which | for the gratuitous instruction of ail classes. inha 
the revenue had produced the sum requisite for this} ‘‘ Our system ” he observes, ‘‘is well calculated } the i 
purpose. to awaken the attention of all the inhabitants to the if th 
The Superintendent in this report, examines and | concerns of the district school. The power given they 
discusses at considerable length the various plans | to district meetings to levy a tax, to a limited ex- the | 
for the education of teachers; and recommends the | tent, upon the property of the district, excites a eves 
conversion of the several academies, equal in num- | direct interest with all the taxable inhabitants to at- | Wh 
ber at that period, to the counties in the state, into | tend the district meetings, whether they have child. best 
seminaries for training teachers. On this subject he | ren requiring school accommodations ornot. The aren 
‘*The state has done much for these | wealthy are thus prompted to act as trustees, and to whic 
schools, and something in aid of the cause of the | watch over the concerns of the district, in order to | fal j 
common schools may reasonably be expected from | see that its affairs are conducted with care and econ- | | | ful it 
them ; and if the required information to fit a person | omy ; and much of the intelligence of the district is The | 
for teaching, can be obtained in the present institu- | put in requisition by the peculiarity of our plan, medi 
poltéy and good economy, are in favor | which might be wholly lost to the districts if the | scho 
of relying upon them for the training of teachers.”’ | whole expense of the tuilion was provided by a state eee 
He adverts in this connection to the proposition pre- | fund.”’ ‘‘ It has been urged,” he remarks, in ano- pring 
sented to the legislature at its preceding session, by | ther place, ‘‘ that the amount distributed from our ordet 
the citizens of Rochester, for the | fund is too small, and that an increase of the fund they 
establishment of a state seminary for the education | would, of itself, raise the standard of the common In 
of teachers, and a town central school in each town | schools; but an increase of the school moneys would § | the s 
tn the state, as a document exhibiting “much re- | be much more likely to decrease the contributions of ios k 
search and attention to the subject of common school | individuals, than to elevate the standard of the com- | ie | 
In this memorial (legislative document | mon schools.’? At this period the amount of public :° hol 
1830, volume 4, no. 387,) the committee, (Messrs. | money apportioned by the state for the payment of | os OT 
Penney, Comstock, Brown, Ward and Norton,) af- | teachers wages in the several districts, was $100,000; jr 
ter recapitulating the prominent defects in the exist- | while the amount raised on rate bills, was £346,807. bois 
ing condition of common school education, submita | The annual report of the Superintendent for 1843, lo 
shows that while the amount of public money receiv- Pr * 
**1. To furnish a competent supply of well quali- | ed from the State Treasury applicable to the same | § | 1833 
yurpose, was $220,000, the amount paid on rate c “ 
‘*2. To diffuse the benefits of good teaching, at bine was $500,376.97 only—being $254,000 less eee 
an early period through all the districts in the State, | than a proportionate amount under the increased t euch 1 
and to accomplish the intention of the law as to an | fund contributed by the state. cadet 
efficient inspection. On the subject of a proposed uniformity of text ratif 
**3. To secure sucha degree of respect and com- | books in the several schools, the Superintendent san / 
pensation to teachers, as to induce men of good ta- | remarks, ‘‘ no man or set of men could make out 4 The v 
lents and qualifications to make teaching a profession | list of class books for the instruction of half a million ) perh 
of scholars, which would give general satisfaction ; | Led - 
**4. So to organize and govern the whole system | and there is great reason to believe that the experi- “sine ' 
of common school education, as sufficiently to protect | ment to produce unifermity, would do more harm | | | fn: 
eat interest from every kind of abuse, and to | than it promises to do good. In view of all the di- | pot 
cherish it for the various useful ends it may be made | fliculties which surround this subject, the Superin- | pole 
C tendent believes that it is best to leave the selection | [ | selatis 
** It is ee to effect the first of these objects | of class books to the intelligence of the inhabitants | | | ho 
blishment of, say three state seminaries, | of the districts and towns.’”? In support of these | [> Sad 04 
for the education of teachers; the second, by promo- | views he refers to a very able report of the litera- | the . 
ting the erection of one central school of the most | ture committee in the assembly, made the preceding ~oc e 
approved description in each town, having the duties | year, and which will be found in the 4th volume of | | abride 
and services of its teacher so connected with all the | the legislative documents of that year, (No. 431) of [| I iad 7 
other districts of the town, as to secure the object of | 1830. if men . 
good teaching to all, and gradually to qualify good | In conclusion, the Superintendent observes: ie 1 
teachers for the whole.”’ The particular details of} ‘‘ The immense importance of elevating the stand- | dead 
the plan were also presented under the five following | ard of education in the common schools, is strongly tanche 
: enforced by the fact, that to every ten persons re- to the « 
‘1. Of the proper qualifications of a teacher. ceiving instruction in the higher schools, there are | ant 
_ “2. Ofa state seminary for educating teachers— | at least five hundred dependant upon the common | Gaene 
its government—its course of instruction—admission | schools for their education. In urging the importance | ant fa 
of students—their diplomas and privileges. of common schools, it is not designed to depreciate | this i 
** 3. Of the town central schools—their goverment, | the great ulility of those of a higher grade. In the | gislatu 
discussions on the subject of popular education, it | r 
«4. Of an annual meeting of the faculties, and | has in some cases been urged that academies and | roy 
report on school books, &c. high schools were injurious to thé common schools, | ra 
**5. Of the government and general superintend- | by withdrawing from the aid of the latter, the pat- | din 
ence of the whole.’’ ronage and care of those who are able to send to the | were r 
The great length of this document precludes its | former schools. There is nothing in our experience hee 
It is, however, well worthy of a de- | which should induce us to look with disfavor upon | oft y 
liberate and attentive examination, in the present | the higher schools, and the patriot and philanthre- |B} | j 4 
advanced stage of educational science ; and its sound | pist, in estimating the means which are to contribute | en 
suggestions and practical views commend it to the | to the perpetuity of our happy form of government, | lise on 
favorable regards of all desirous of elevating and | will regard all our schools and seminaries as parts of | call yn 
expanding totheir utmost practicable limits, the ca- | the same useful and valuable system, from the Uni- : a 
pabilities of our unrivalled system of public instruc- | versity to the infant school.’ | Dintioe 
———— —_—_—_— 
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In 1832, the number of school districts had in- 
creased to 9,333 from 8,835, of which reports were 
received. The whole number of children between 
Gand 16 years of age residing in the several reporting 
districts, was 504,685; and the nnmber taught during 
the preceding year, was 497 ,257—being an increase 
of 7,463 since the last report. 

** The school system of New York,’’ remarks the 
Superintendent ‘-has been formed by combining 
the advantages of the different plans of supporting 
common schools which prevail in the New-England 
States. Connecticut has a large fund which produces 
nearly or quite the amount paid for teacher’s wages, 
and they have no local tax. Massachusetts and 
Maine have no public fund, and the wages of teachers 
are provided by a town tax. Our system happily 
combines the principles of a state fund and a town 
tax; enough is apportioned from the State Treasury, 
to invite and encourage the co-operation of the dis- 
tricts and towns; and not so much as to induce the 
inhabitants to believe that they have nothing more 
to do than to hire a teacher to absorb the public mo- 
ney. The tax authorized upon the property of the 
town and district has a most salutary effect in 
awakeing the attention of the inhabitants to the con- 
cerns of the common schools. The power of dis- 
trict meetings to raise money by tax, induces the 
inhabitants to attend the meetings, and to overlook 
the interests and proceedings of the district; when 
if the whole expense was provided by a state fund, 
they would allow the trustees to receive and expend 
the money, as if it was a matter which did not in- 
terest the great body of the inhabitants of the district. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the 
best mode of providing for the expense of giving in- 
struction to all the children of the state, the success 
which has attended our system, warrants the conclu- 
sion that a public fund may be made eminently use- 
ful in organizing a system of universal instruction. 
The apportionment ofa few dollars is ofien the im- 
mediate inducement for neighborhoods to establish 
schools where none existed before, and for prompt- 
ing new settlements to erect school houses, at an 
earlier period than they otherwise would have done, in 
order to participate in a fund, however small, which 
they know is enjoyed by other districts in their town.”’ 

In relation to the ‘‘ vexed question’? of text books, 
the Superintendent renews the expression of his opin- 
ion ‘‘ that the adoption of a particular set cf class 
books could be of no advantage except to the favor- 
ed authors, to whom the monopoly of suppying the 
scholars should be given. Towards all other authors, 
who have devoted their time and talents to the prepa- 
ration of books, as well as publishers who have em- 
barked their fortunes in particular works, it would 
operate yroscriplively and with manifest injustice.” 

In his message at the opening of the session of 
1833, Gov. Maxcy thus adverts to the subject of 
common schools : 

** Of all our institutions, there is none that presents 
such strong claims to the patronage of the govern- 
ment as our system of common schools; and it is 
gratifying to know that these claims have been re- 
cognized, and to a very considerable extent satisfied. 
The wisdom and providence of our legislation appears 
perhaps no where so conspicuously, as in the meas- 
ures which have been adopted, and the means which 
have been provided for the general diffusion of pri- 
mary education among the children of all classes of 
our citizens.’? After adverting to the information 
contained in the annual report of the Superintendent 
relative to the condition and prospects of the com- 
mon schools, the Governor proceeds: ‘‘ An active 
and adventurous spirit of improvement characterizes 
the present age. Its best direction would seem to be 
towards multiplying the facilities, and consequently 
abridging the time and labor of acquiring knowledge. 
I indulge the hope that much may yet be done in this 
respect for primary education. One of the most ob- 
vious improvements in relation to comioon schools, 
would be a plan for supplying them with competent 
leachers. Uniler present circumstances, the remedy 
to the evils resulting from the employment of persons 
not properly qualified, can only be applied by the 
trustees and inspectors; and I am not apprised that 
any further @irection for regulating their duties in 
this respect, could be usefully presented to the le- 
gislature.’’ 

From the annual report of the Superintendent, it 
appeared that in 1833, the number of school districts 
had increased to 9,600; from 8,941 of which reports 
Were received, in which there were 508,878 children 
between 5 and 16 years of age, and 494,959 childre: 
taught during the year reported—being a decrease 
of 2,146 since the preceding year. The Superin- 
tendent renews the expression of his conviction that 
the academies are adequate tu the supply of compe- 
tent teachers for the common schools. He also agair 
Calls the attention of the legislature to the expedien 


tion of the children of persons engaged in the various 
manufacturing establishments of the State. 
«The policy of all our laws,’’ he observes ‘‘ is to 
secure a good common school education to every 
child in the State ; and the condition of the children 
who are employed in the manufactories, as to their 
means of instruction, ought to be carefully inquired 
into and provided for. The diffusion of education 
amony all classes of our population is deemed of such 
vital importance to the preservation of our free insti- 
/ tutions, that if the obligations which rest upon every 
| good citizen in this particular are disregarded, the 
| persons having the custody of such children, ought 
jlo be visited with such disabilities as will induce 
them, from interest if not from principle, to cause 
|the children to be instructed, at least in reading, 
| Writing and arithmetic. Intelligence has been regard- 
| ed as the vital principleofa free government; and eve- 
| ty parent, guardian or master, who neglects or reluses 
to give the c: ildren under his charge, the advantages 

| of a common school education, particularly in cases 
| where the instruction is offered ‘* without money and 
| without price, ’? is as much an offender against the 
| State, as the man who refuses to perform any other 
‘duty which is deemed essential to the preservation of 
our liberties.” 


On the 15th day of January, 1833, Jonw A. Dix, 
was appointed Secretary of State and Superintendent 
of common schools,—Mr. FLace having been pro- 
moted to the office of Comptroller. During the ad- 
ministration of the latter—a period of seven years— 
the number of school districts in the state had in- 
creased from 7,773 to 9,600; the number of children 
instructed in them, from 425,586 to 494,959, and the 
proportion of the number of children taught to the 
| whole number residing in the several districts, from 
| 100 to 93, to 250 to 249. The amount of public 
| money annually appropriated for the payment of the 
waves of approved teachers, had increased from 
$182,790.09 to $305,582.78. The external organi- 
zation and internal details of the system had receiv- 
ed the fostering care and enlightened attention of 
the most practical and discriminating minds of the 
state; and the unequalled rapidity with which dis- 
tricts sprung up in every section of the state, and 
children ofall ages and classes were vathered into 
the common schools, sufficiently indicate the gene- 
ral appreciation of the advantages and merits of the 
system, on the part of the people generally. To 
untiring industry and great efficiency, Mr. Frace 
united an eminently practical mind, which enabled 
him, in the midst of numerous and plausible projects 
for the elevation and improvement of the system of 
popular education, to select and recommend those 
only which promised the realization ofthe hopes and 
aspirations of the sour.d and judicious friends of the 
common schools; and accordingly, while steadfastly 
setting his face against the adoption of an uniform 
series of text books, and ofa state seminary for the 
instruction of teachers, as impracticable in the exist- 
ing state of things, he strongly urged the adoption 
of a more efficient and vigorous system of inspection 
and supervision, and several years in advance of any 
direct movement on the subject, recommended the 
publication and distribution of suitable books for th: 
diffusion of useful knowled among the several! 
school districts of the state. 

During his administration of the cemmon school 
department, the foundations were laid of those equi- 
table principles upon which the various controversies 
growing out of the several school laws, were adjusted 
by the decisions of the Superintendent. Up to this 
period, no records of the adjudications of this office: 
had been kept; and the various questions almost dai- 
ly presented for settlement, had been determined up- 
on their specific merits, without apparently any at- 
tempt to reduce the system to unily and harmony, or 
to establish and maintain general principles ofinter- 
pretation and decision. The decisions of Mr. FiaGe, 
and his successor Gen. Drx, were, in 1837, collected 
by the latter and published, for the benefit of the 
several officers connected with the administration of 
the system throughout the state; and they have not 
only served asa basis for the determination of the 
numerousand complicated questions which have since 
arisen, but have exercised a highly beneficial influ- 
ence upon the councils and proceedings of the offi- 
cers and inhabitants of the several districts, by re- 
pressing liligation, by defining the powers, privileges 
and responsibilities of those called to the perform- 
ance of any duty in relation to the common schools, 
and by the introduction and settlement of fixed prin- 
ciples of interpretation, applicable to almost every 
»mergency likely to arise in the practical operetion 
of the system. 


There are two things which ought to teach us to 
think but meanly of human glory; the very best 
have had their calumniators, ‘he very worst their 
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A brief notice of his professional and official life and labors; 
being part of a lecture delivered before the Utica Young 
Men’s Association, Dec, 15, 1843. 


BY EZEKIEL BACON. 


Another of those bright luminaries whici! hate: 
shed a vivid light, in different departments in life, 
upon the intellectual face of our country, and which 
still culminate in the firmanent with its descending, 
but still unobscured orb, is the Honorable Josern 
Story, now and for more than thirty years past, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the highest judicial tribunal of our land, and one of 
the most respectable and elevated to be found in 
any country. This praise it claims, as well for the 
high powers with which it is by the Constitution in- 
vested, as for the consummate ability, and the un- 
blemished integrity and firmness with which those 
powers have usually been exercised by the many 
eminent men, and learned jurists and civilians, who 
have been called to exercise its duties. Amongst 
the not very small circle of public and professional 
men with whom it has been our fortune to be con- 
versant, and whose course and habits of life we 
have had occasion to mark and observe during the 
last half century, we know no one whose public, 
professional and private life, furnishes a more fit and 
encouraging example for imitation, and for rivalship, 
to the young aspirants for the same elevation, and 
who would fain be considered as candidates for the 
same honorable awards which, by the univer-al con- 
sent of his contemporaries, have been so liberally 
accorded to him. 

Born amidst the granite rocks of his native Mar- 
blehead ; reared upon the arid sides of its barren de- 
clivities, and conversant in his early years, mostly 
with those who ‘ go down to the sea in ships,”? and 
pursue the levithian of the deep in its troubled and 
ice-bound waters—the future ornament of the Ame- 
rican bench, and the earnest devotee to the polite 
literature of his day, early gave indications of strong 
aspirations after a better order of excellence, and 
an ardent desire to excel in those higher branches of 
science, cultivated by few of those with whom his 
walks in life had been cast. 

With the consent, and by the aid of an intelligent 
father, who was a professor of the healing art, and 
a gentleman of native talent and improved taste and 
intellect, young Story became at an early age, a 
pupil and inmate of Harvard University, situate in 
the vicinity of his residence. Passing through his 
collegiate course, where he graduated in the year 
1798, with a high reputation for talents and industry, 
he lingered for a short season in the tempting bow- 
ers of the muses, for which he entertained an early 
and fond affection, and offered upon their altar a few 
of those juvenile oblations which gave promise of 
the future development of still more enviable and 
ripe fruits. In reading these effusions, those who 
have since witnessed his more substantial works in 
the various departments which he has so long filled 
and adorned, might be tempted to lament over him 
in the language once applied to his great prototype, 
the celebrated Lord Mansfield— 


“< How sweet a Tasso was in (Storr) lost!” 


We have in our possession, many specimens, one 
a volume of some 200 pages, entitled ‘‘ The Powers 
of Solitude,’’ being as the title would seem to im- 
port, the fruit of his solitary musings amongst his 
native rocks and fastnesses, as also some of a later 
date, which will justify this estimate of his natural 
poetical powers, had he continued to cultivate and 
to exercise them. But after indulging himself 
briefly in these seductive retreats of ‘‘the weird 
sisters,’ under these unpropitious and unpoetical 
shades, and waked into song, as we should suppose, 
by the rude breaking of the ocean’s billows upon 
their rock-bound shore,—he applied himself with 
great vigor and assiduity, under the instruction of 
an eminent jurist in his native town, the late Chief 
Justice Sewall, to the study of that more serious 
profession in which he was destined to make there- 
after so great attainments, and ultimately to reap so 
rich a harvest of honor and reputation. Onhis ad- 
mission to the bar, he at once entered into a full 
and profitable course of professional practice, com- 
ing into successful competition with a number of 
the eminent counsellors and advocates who then 
adorned the bar of the State; amongst whom was 
the iate Chief Justice Parsons, proverbially and 
justly denominated ‘‘the giant of the law;’’ and 
who ever after entertained and manifested towards 
him a high respect, affection and regard. It was 
probably in this forum that he early acquired that 
intimate and familiar knowledge of comn ercial and 








cy of making some suitable provision for the educa- 


panegyrists. 


maritime law, for which he has since been particu- 
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larly distinguished amongst his many great cotem- 
tonnpicasion, both of the bar and the Ban 

But a genius so expansive and diversified, united 
with an industry so untiring, could not long be per- 
mitted by his fellow citizens to remain wholly con- 


fined to his professional pursuits. The country then, 
as it ever has been since, and as it probably will 
ever continue to be, while agitated by the ebb and 


flow of the popular wave, was divided into two 
great opposing parties on the great questions of fo- 
reign and domestic policy which agitated the na- 
tion and the world. 


With a high estimate of individual, social and 
political freedom, and of the capacity and the right 
of all mankind to enjoy it, he attached himself to, 
and acted with the democratic party, then in a very 
small minority in the state and county of his resi- 
dence, and was by them early elected a representa- 
tive in the legislature of Massachusetts, from the 
town of Salem; and in which unwieldy body, then 
consisting of more than 500 members, we had first 
the pleasure of forming with him an acquaintance long 
cherished, and a friendship and respect never since 
interrupted or impaired by time, change and ine- 
y+ mee § of fortune, or personal separation; but main- 
tained, certainly with very disproportioned advan- 
tages to the two parties partaking of it. 


It is needless to say that in that numerous and ta- 
lented body, his public bearing served to justify 
the opiffions which were there at once formed of his 
talents and attainments; and the estimate in which 
they were held, was evinced by the fact that he was 
elected, {se second year of his service therein, to 
the office of speaker of that multitudinous assem- 
blage. He wasa most efficient and business-de- 
spatching presiding officer, and with such tact and 
rapidity did he seem to manage the business of that 
crowded and sometimes stormy house, that it seem- 
ed often to be left to him to do with it pretty much 
as he pleased, and the question in controversy was 
often got through with, and was satisfactorily dis- 

osed of before a large portion of the greener mem- 
eee knew exactly what it was, or in what stage of 
its consideration it stood. This feature in his ad- 
ministration of the duties of that chair, we well re- 
collect, and often wondered that it was submitted to 
so acquiescingly by the house, although it was 
doubtless the only practicable mode of bringing out 
anything like harmonious melody from a discordant 
harp of more than 500 jarring strings. 


He was the same year elected a member of the 
Congress of the United States, from the district in 
which he resided. In the latter body, however, be- 
ing elected to supply an existing vacancy, he con- 
tinued to serve but part of a single session, when he 
returned to the pursuit of his favorite profession. 
During that brief period, however, he gave such 
manifest evidence of his superior powers, that he 
was soon after selected by the discreet and discrimi- 
nating Madison to fill the elevated and responsible 
office of a Judge of the Supreme Court of Uni- 
ted States, ata period of life, (being then but 32 
years of age,) when the most ardent aspirant in his 
profession can, with ordinary success, hardly hope 
to have established himself as a well known coun- 
sellor or advocate. How he has for more than thir- 
ty years since, acquitted himself in the duties of this 
high office, and justified the anticipations which his 
intimate friends then entertained of him, the records 
of that august tribunal will ever denote ; and the uni- 
versal suffrage of a discerning profession, both here 
and in Europe, have long since proclaimed to the 
world. Of that elevated court he has long been one 
of the chief ornaments, in the deep science of 
constitutional law, rivalled only by his intimate 
friend and colleague, the great MARSHALL; and 
in that of the commercial and maritime code, con- 
fessedly unequalled by any of them. That he did 
not succeed to the seat vacated long after, by the 
death of the great Chief Justice, and held, as it 
were, in trust for him for some years before his 
death, is to be accounted for from considerations 
well understood and properly appreciated by the 
public and*the world; suffice it here to say, that the 
selection of his successor was not made either by 
WASHINGTON or Mapison, and that Story had 
performed no convenient political services for the 
chief in power, whereby to earn, orto deserve such 
atoken of favor at his hands. As evidence that 
this estimate is not the erring judgment of partial 
friendship or inordinate regard, we would here men-- 
tion that we, a few years since, heard from the 
mouth of him who has been proverbially designated 
as *‘ the great expounder of the constitution,’’ and 
who had long known and measured the extent of his 
powers and attainments, the declaration that “Judge 
Story was then, in his judgment, the greatest law- 
yer living;”’ adding ashe did, that he well knew, 


and had reflected upon the import and extent of the 
opinion which he thus expressed.* _ 

But his judicial labors in this high court, of 
which, when in consideration of cases at bar, he 
usually performs a very unusual and disproportion- 
ed part, and as the presiding judge in the large and 
h judicial circuit allotted to him, consisting of 
the’ ly commercial states of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Maine and Rhode-Island, comprise but 
a small portion of those other arduous professional 
labors to which he has ever devoted himself, with an 
unintermitting industry and a puree quite un- 
exampled. As professor o constitutional, civil, 
municipal, maritime and commercial law, in the 
University from whose walls he graduated, in the 
intervals of his judicial duties he instructs a large 
class of professional students, now—mainly through 
the talents and celebrity of their gifted instructor, 
and that of his learned and talented colleague, Mr. 
Professor Greenleaf—numbering more than 100 
members, coming from nearly every state in the 
Union, by a daily lecture of much length and expand- 
ed illustration, fortified by the apposite authorities, 
and amplified and diversified by incidents and anec- 
dotes drawn from the abundant stores of his own ex- 
tensive research, reflection and experience. From 
the proper performance of his pleasant duty, he de- 
rives, as he has assured us, a higher satisfaction, and 
a deeper consciousness of the benefits which he may 
confer upon his profession and his country, than he 
can anticipate from all the rest of his civil and profes- 
sional labors. Nor do even these comprise by any 
means, the whole extent of his professional and ac- 
tive duties. For amidst all these, multifarious and 
constant as they are, few years occur in succession 
in which he has not found time to digest and pub- 
lish an elaborate treatise upon some important 
branch of law or equity ; the whole of these in their 
different editions, of which from 1000 to 1500 copies 
have usually been published, now number at least 
22 large volumes, containing in the whole, nearly 
16,000 pages, including his celebrated commenta- 
ries upon the constitution of the United States, and 
a very considerable volume of his miscellaneous 
writings ; besides the eleven volumes of his deci- 
sions in the circuit, courts of nearly 7000 pages, 
made a from his own manuscript opin- 
ions; making in all about 23,000 pages of solid law 
matter. As a marked evidence of the high merit of 
these great professional labors, and of the estimate 
placed upon them by the eminent jurists of Europe, 
it may be further stated, that seven of these works 
have been republished in England and Scotland, with 
high commendatory notices of some of the first judi- 
cial characters in those countries. One of them has 
been translated, abridged and republished in the 
French language, and most of them noticed and re- 
viewed with high approbation, in the principal 
French and German _ tem Reviews. All these 
being compliments to the science of American law 
and its professors, which, with one exception, that 
of our great Chancellor Kent, has never before been 
paid to any other jurist.t 











* As further confirmatory of these views of his professional 
character in its highest ranks, we meet in a late number of 
the Law Reporter, published at Boston, with the following re- 
corded incident : 

_“* We stated in our last number, that Ex-Attorney General Aus- 
tin, had sailed for Europe. In one of his letters, recently received 
at Boston, he narrates an incident which took place at the 
‘Lord Chancellor’s breakfast,’ on the morning of the first day 
of the term in the following manner; ‘I was particularly in- 
troduced to Chief Justice Denman, to the present judges of the 
Common Pleas, and such of the barons of the Exchequer as 
were there, and to many of the bar. The conversation was 
about American Judgesand American Law, and every one 
seemed to know, and most highly to respect, Jupcx Srory and 
Crances.tor Kent ; and in regard to Judge Story, a most ardent 
wish was expressed to see him in England. hen I said to 
Lord Denman that I was delighted to come to the fouutain of 
the common law, ‘ We must go to you,’ he said, ‘for Judge 
Story has found the living spring, and pours out its waters 
most liberally.’ ” 


+ We add asa matter of some curiosity, and more particu- 
larly ae tg to the professors of legal science, who may 
best estimate their value and extent, a recapitulation of the 
titles and extent of his various publications in that branch of 
his and their pursuits: 
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Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence, 1826, 3d edi- 
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Commentaries on the Law of Agency, 1838, 2d edition 
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Commentaries on the Laws of Partnership, 1841------. 
Commentaries on the law of Bills of Exchange, 1843, 
Reports of his decision in the Circuit Court, made up 
mostly from his manuscript opinions, 11 volumes, 
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22,582 
Of these it will be seen, that two of them have gone to a third 








As in the wide extent of their professional attain- 
ments, and the broad range of their public reputa- 
tion, there is a striking parallel in those general at- 
tributes which by universal consent are ascribed to 
both of these eminent men; so in their private lives, 
habits of social intercourse and personal bearing, 
there are exhibited many peculiar and marked points 
of resemblance; particularly in that unaffected sim- 
plicity of manners, and entire freedom from every 
manifestation of constrained dignity, hauteur, or re- 
serve in all their intercourse with the world, and 
with men of all degrees and stations; a certain un- 
reserved openness and directaess of character and 
of bearing, of which the most casual observer might 
almost predicate the characteristic traits long since 
ascribed to the ingenius and amiable Gay :— 

*€ In wit a man,—simplicity a child.” 
In both of them, however, these traits are accompa- 


the just, the pure and the true, which represses all 
undue freedom, or want of respectful bearing towards 
them, whatever may be the rank or standing of their 
observers, in their own estimation, or that of the 
world. 

Such is a brief exposition of the official and pro- 
fessional life of Judge Story, its pursuits, employ- 
ments and results. It would seem as if these were 
sufficient and more than sufficient to fill up to their 
extreme tension the full measure of its hours. But 
so far is this from the fact, that few men in any prot 
fession have contributed more han he has done to 


our ag" Se periodicals, the North American Re- 
view, the 

character; and inthose occasional addresses to lite- 
rary societies, and benevolent associations whose 
claims upon him are frequent, and which he some- 
how finds leisure to respond to, and to meet in the 
most sa isfactory manner; nor does the fulfilmeht of 
all those duties and employments suffice to debar him 


friends ; or withdraw his attention from those person- 
al and domestic duties and claims which he meets 


course of years has been accomplished, by tasking 
to their utmost endeavor the physical and intellectu- 
al powers of a single individual, appears to his par- 
ticular friends almost a mysterious problem, Much 
of it is undoubtedly ascribable to that innate energy 
of mind, and that happy buoyancy of spirit with 


er degree, to that assiduous employment of ever 


filment of life’s various duties. 
ted a fixed and unvarying system of method, order, 
and punctuality in all of his pursuits, labors and en- 


himself or of essential benefit to the world. We 
have had occasion to mark particularly this fixed 
trait of his character, in the orderly arrangments of 
his office, his engagements and his time. 


weed time and season, and to finish whatever he 
as on hand, before entering upon another underta- 
king, are undoubtedly some of the principal secrets 
of his great and varied performance; as they un- 
questionably were of those of the great ‘* Father of 
his country.”” This is fully testified by nearly all the 
remaining memorials of the varied and high occupa- 
tions of his eventful and glorious life, and are per- 
haps equally conspicuous in that Nestor of his day 
and age, the venerable and revered Adams. 

We have taken occasion to bring to notice more 
particularly, these marked traits of character in this 
subject, or our consideration, as opening before those 
now advancing to engage in the duties of active life, 
and whose habits may yet remain to be formed, a 
path in whose straight and sure direction all may tra- 
vel if they elect so to do; and which can rarely fail, 
under the common blessing of Providence, and the 
guidance of ordinary faculties, of conducting the 
traveller to a safe and successful issue, however dif-. 
ficult or comprehensive may be his aims. 

For as we well recollect to have heard remarked 
in our juvenile years, by a distinguished and suc- 
cessful character in the walks of professional and 
public life, (the late Judge Sedgwick of Massachu- 
setts,) ‘‘ industry, method and punctuality constitute 
the best genius, and lead to the most sure and suc- 




















edition, and five to a second edition in this country ; and a4 
works on Equity Jurisprudence, on Equity Pleadings, on t ¢ 
Conflict of Laws, on Bailment, on Agency, on Partnership: 90 ‘ 
on Bills of Exchange, have passed two several editions in ng: 
land. The work on the Constitution has been abridged 2 
ublished in France, and nearly all of them been reviewed at 
ome in the leading periodical Reviews of France and Sermons 5 
and not less than 1,000, and generally 1.500 copies of his vari- 





ous law works have severally been published of each edition. 
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gagements; without which, as he has assured us, he | 
could accomplish little or nothing satisfactorily to | 
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and that of doing every thing that he has to do in its | 











aw journals, and others of that class and | 


from those free associations in social life in which | 
he delights to indulge and recreate himself and his | 


and fulfils with the most devoted assiduity and ease. | 
How so much multifarious labor is, and for along | 


which but a few comparatively are so liberally en- | 
dowed ; but much more probably, and in a still great- | 


hour, and the application of every faculty to the ful- | 
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cessful results,’’ a sentiment which we then but very 
inadequately realized; and an idea not very accep- 
table or flattering “b the precocious vanity of that 
falsely aspiring self confidence, which too often pos- 
sesses the mind of him who would be noted as an 
uncommon genius, able at once to soar to the heights 
of Olympus or Parnassus, without the inglorious ef- 
fort of climbing by slow and careful steps, the lofty 


_ acclivities on which alone the temples of those dei- 
| ties of human adoration and ambition are situated. 


How fortunate were it for many a young and un- 
fledged aspirant, could he carry correct his erring 
reckoning, leading him but to pursue a delusive me- 
teor; and to chastise, e’er it be too late, those riotous 
exultations of the heart which prompt him to such 
false estimates of his future life, with its arduous and 
difficult ascents and descents, with the only sure and 
safe mode of meeting and overcoming them; but the 
neglector defiance of which, must ordinarily land 
him, at least in cineres dolosos, and amidst inextrica- 
ble meshes and quicksands, which are safely avoided 
or easily passed by many other less gifted, but less 
reckless, and self confident a traveller on the same 
eventful journey. 

Of the other more general traits of character, or of 
the particular views and opinions of Judge Story, on 
the many great subjects of human concerament which 
interest and agitate the age and the country ,and a 
the various political questions of the day as develop- 
ed in his recorded opinions and published views, it 
is perhaps unnecessary or unadvisable particularly to 
speak. Whatin the main, from such habits of re- 

eetion and study, and such a course of mental 
training they mustinstinctively and necessarily be, it 
requires no inspired diviner of the thoughts of the 
head, or the affections of the heart, to discover or 
foretell. The imperishable records of his country, 
upon whose pages he has placed an ever enduring 
impress, attest to the superincumbent weight and 
Starting into life with a 
mind of high order and an ever buoyant and inde- 
pendent spirit, he was at all times an ardent friend 
to the unfettered liberty of the human mind in all its 
investigations, inquiries and pursuits, political, 
moral or religious; and chastened and instructed, as 
from his large experience and observation he has 
been by the manifold exhibitions of its frequent 
frailty and perserseness, as evinced in its practical 
workings in the complicated relations of civil and 
social society, his more matured opinions and habits 
of viewing men and their works must naturally have 
become rather more of the conservative cast, than 
those of his young and inexperienced years would 
probably have denoted, for it is only ‘‘ the Fool” 
who having been often ‘‘brayed in the mortar ”’— 
comes out of it “‘never the wiser.” It was the well 
recollected, and often quoted remark of a very dis- 
tinguished civilian and jurist of former time, ‘‘ that 
a young man who was not essentially a democrat 
was a knave,’’—which ina certain sense may pro- 
bably be true, though of the converse of the pro- 
| eon as stated by him, we would by no means 
e supposed to affirm the justness. His opinions on 
the great question of human slavery and the execra- 
ble practice of the slave trade, may be seen in his 
indignant rebuke administered in his great opinion 
in the case of the La Seune Eugenie, (see 2d of Ma- 
son’s Reports, 409,) a Spanish ship, seized and li- 
belied for being found engaged in it, and which he 
ordered forfeited and confiscated therefor, as by the 
laws of nature and of nations, ‘‘a breach of all the 
moral duties, of all the maxims of justice, mercy 
and humanity, and of the admitted right which in- 
hristain nations now hold sacred in their 

This opinion gave 
great offence, and was publicly denounced by some 
of our southern statesmen, as he has been for other 
reasons by our modern abolitionists, and his judg- 
ment was afterwards in part reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. His views of the ele- 
mentary principles of afree and properly balanced 


| Fejulican government have been laid down in his 


speeches of the convention called to revise the con- 
stitution of his native state in the year 1820, of which 
with Joun Apams, DanieL Wesster, and 
many other distinguished men, the ¢lite of the bar, 
the forum, and the bench, he was a leading mem- 

€r; as also those which he entertains of the general 
Progress of society, and the various meliorating and 
relormatory projects of the day and age in his latest 
Publication of that character, his splendid address 
f0 the Alumni of the University of which he is a 
80verning officer and a learned professor; from all 
of whi h we should be pleased largely to quote, and 
on them to Géomment, did the occasion and circum- 
stances properly admit of it. They furnish ample 
evidence of the generally liberal and popular cast of 
his views and opinions on all questions relating to 
personal freedom, and the unrestrained right of con- 
Science on the one hand, and his regard to that state 








of social order and wholesome subordination which» 
~ his estimation is ‘‘ Heaven’s first law, ’’ on the 
other. 

Although, as compared with some of the “‘radical ”” 
reformers, and the rash innovators of the day and the 
age, Judge Story has been deemed as somewhat ‘‘con- 
servative ”’ in his views, and rather disposed ‘‘ stare 
deiriis,’? and to adhere to the ancient landmarks, 
yet it is only by comparison with those whose ideas 
of ‘* progress ”? lead them like the Athenians of old 
to be ever running after some ‘ new thing,’’ that 
his predominating character can thus be estimated. 
As a judge, sitting in a court of law or equity, we 
know of no American jurist, who has ever shown 
himself so ready to disregard all technical rules and 
distinctions, and even to disregard time-honored 
authorities, when it becomes necessary so to do, in 
order to promote the entire justice of the case in 
hand, and to make, as he sometimes does, by analo- 
gical deduction new, and as yet unsettled law. Of 
this, his celebrated decision in the slave case of La 
Eugenie, before alluded to, with many other of 
his late decisions at bar, and in his circuit court may 
be adduced as pregnant examples. In this respect, 
as well as in many others, his judicial character 
having in ita strong resemblance to that of Lord 
Mansfield, who was ever reprobated by the old 
black letter class of lawyers, as a reckless and irrevr- 
rent innovator , upon the time-honored system of the 
old Common Law as settled by the dicta of Lord 
Coke, and the hoary wisdom of by-gone ages. 

Of the scrupulous fulfilment of all his social and 
relative duties to life, he has ever furnished a bright 
and attractive example; the delight of its private 
circles, by the rich and overflowing display of his 
uncommon conversational powers; so that of him it 
may justly be said as of the good patriarch of old, 
‘*the aged arose and stood up,’’ and ‘‘ their princes 
refrained from talking,”’ to listen to his lessons of 
instruction. In him is recognised the pleasant and 
profitable companion of the ripe and mature mind, 
and the delightful and safe counsellor of the young 
and inexperienced one; exhibiting in the whole, the 
portrait of a public and private life, without a stain of 
dishonor, or a prominent trait for just reprehension 
or reproach; and as has before been intimated, a most 
fit example in all its developments for the imita- 
tion and the rivalship of all those who in its outset 
aspire to take their places in its prospective results 
in the high seats of honor and of usefulness in their 
day and generation. It has been mainly to subserve 
this especial end that these feeble portraits of this 
and other of the distinguished worthies of our com- 
mon country have been thus particularly sketched 
and furnished for the consideration of that portion of 
our intelligent audience, by whose partial favor we 
have at this time been permitted and requested to 
address them, and with a reiteration of our earnest 
wish that our feeble word of encouragement and of 
recommendation may not ‘‘ return void ”’ and leave 
no salutary impression, but that it may happily take 
root and spring up, bearing much fruit in manya 
congenial soil, we take our leave of them, and of 
these our engaging and profitable subjects for exhi- 
bition and imitation. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
A LANDSCAPE. 





The sky with silvery drapery of clouds 

Is spotted, and a harmony of hues 

Of blue and white are there; a genial warmth 
Beams in the sun-glance; from that lovely vale 
The smoke wreath curls; a rustic chimney peeps 
From the low foliage; in the furrowing field, 
The ploughman guides his team and whistles blithe; 
Around the brink of that blue fairy lake, 

A laughing group of children hover, watching 
That frail bark speeding with its mimic sail 
Across the dimpling mirror—now it moors, 
Within that knot of water plants; from out 

That tree where dances the light wind, a wren 
Is warbling to its mate within the bush; 

The cattle lazily repose beneath 

The meadow shade, or stoop to drink the rill 
That freshens the grecn herbs,—a summer scene, 
Common, yet lovely, which each roving eye 

Can view and yet admire. 





My place is in the quiet vale 

The chosen haunt of simple thought ; 
I seek not Fortune’s flattering gale, 

J better love the peaceful lot. 


1 leave the world of noise and show, 
To wander by my native brook ; 
l ask in life’s unrufied flow 
No treasure but my friend and brook. 
Percivat. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE ABBESS OF MAU®UISSON, 





{Translated from the French.]} 

An enterprising reformer, Madam Mary Angelica 
Amauld, sister of the great Arnauld, had just intro- 
duced a complete change into the Monastery of Port 
Royal. She had compelled the nuns to comply 
vigororsly with the prescriptions of St. Benedict, in 
which she was warmly seconded by the General of 
the order, and, at the solicitation of her brother, had 
sent many of her sisters to the different convents of 
the order of Citeaux, to Lys, St. Aubin, St. Cyr, and 
to the sisters of Auxerre. Madam Agnes, a relative 
of Mother Angelica, was charged to restore regulari- 
ty at the Abbey of Maubuisson ; truly a most difficult 
task. Long had the Abbey of Maubuisson been the 
scene of alarming remissness. The nuns no longer 
obeyed either the laws of the church, or the com- 
mands of their superiors! they lived as in the world; 
duties were neglected; prayers and lauds no more 
attended. The bell suddenly seemed to have ceased 
from its usual service ; the nuns rose and retired at 
their own hours; they no longer used my sister, but 
madam; and even went so far as to go out without 
permission. Fair cavaliers came to the convent, and 
stayed there for weeks, making merry and carousing. 
The races of the Abbey of Maubuisson were noted 
far and wide ; and the nuns, mounted on fiery steeds, 
and escorted by their gallant guests, made frequent 
sallies, to chase deer and hunt with the falcon. In 
a word, it was less a sociely of nuns than of young 
and lovely females, assembled for the sake of enjoy- 
ment. 

Imagine, now, the effect which sister Agnes’ arri- 
val must have produced. What must have been the 
astonishment of all at the sight of this nun, walking 
with downcast eyes, and continually counting her 
beads ! and who, far from displaying any gaiety in 
her dress, on the contrary wore a robe of black serge 
and a thick linen veil. How strikingly did this garb 
contrast with the silk dresses and muslin wimples of 
the ladies of Maubuisson! But their astonishment 
was changed to passion when they heard sister 
Agnes speak of reform, of a change of conduct, of 
duties, prayers, fasting and mortifications, In short, 
there was almost a revolt; but sister Agnes, with the 
assistance of the Provost of the Isle of France, and 
of the official of Pontoise, suppressed the first symp- 
toms of it. For farther aid, she was also armed 
with a brief from the Pope, an ordinance from the 
General of the order, and a royal mandate, counter- 
signed by Cardinal Mazarin. Submission was ine- 
vitable. Some old nuns, whose charms had long 
since lost their value, of course sided with sister Ag- 
nes; but the other members of the society were 
plunged in grief, their loveliness all bathed in tears. 
No more evening serenades under the balconies 
which faced the groves; no more entertainments pro- 
longed till the midnight hour; no more sweet accents 
of love along the dusky corridors; no more excur- 
sions through the fields! The nuns still retained 
their silk dresses and muslin wimples, it is true ; for 
Madam Agnes did not dare to reform every abuse 
with a single sweep; but why such tasteful elegance, 
when its admirers were far away? 

Sister Agnes was already triumphing; but her joy 
was premature ; her most formidable enemy she had 
not yet seen. The Abbess, Madam Louisa d’Estrées, 
was at that time absent on a journey, and knew no- 
thing of what was passing at Maubuisson. Madam 
Louisa was sister of Madam Gabrielle d’Estrées, who 
was a favorite of the late king Henry; but was her 
junior by nearly fifteen years. Though twenty-six 
years old, she was still attractive, and had yeta 
strong inclination for pleasure and dissipation. Her 
beauty had been universally admired, and being na- 
urally very complaisant, she had never failed of 
healing those whom her eyes had wounded. She 
had spent much lime at court; but it was not through 
her example alone that its manners were introduced 
into the Abbey. She was continually surrounded 
with company, gave many splendid festivals, and 
oftener granted an asylum, by day as well ashy 
night, to gentlemen, than to Récollets. 

“Meanwhile, the refractory nuns were looking with 
impatience for their Abbess, and sister Agnes was 
industriously preparing for the anticipated conflict. 

One fine evening in June, about a month after sis- 
ter Agnes’ arrival at Maubuisson, the confessor of 
the society, a very handsome Capuchin, was silting 
in the cell of the nun ofthe turning-box. The dark- 
ness obscured his brow: his hands were crossed up- 
on his breast; and he was gloomily turning one 
thumb about the other. 

You are always sad, then, father Bonaventure ? 
exclaimed the nun of the turning-box. 

And why should I not be, sister Felicity? replied 
the confessor; for under pretence that ember-week 
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‘ mediately added father Bonaventure. 
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commences to-morrow, and that it is a fast-day, my 
herring and pitcher of water were just now carried 
into my room; and this is the fifth time it has hap- 
pened so. No wonder | am so lean, sister Felicity! 

But you are not too much so, father. , 

Ab! how I regret the good meals Madam Louisa 
used to give us! How I regret the venison pasties, 
the great pikes, the juicy carps, the sweet-meats 
from Bar; the creams at evening, and the little tarts 
in the morning. t . 

And do you think I have nothing to complain of? 
replied sister Felicity. Where are the presents 
which our gentlemen and ladies from court used to 
make me, at their arrival and when they left us ? 
Alas! my pocket now is as empty as Job’s. ; 

And TI, too, am famine-stricken; I really believe 
I shall be forced to leave the place. 

Ah! that I could but do the same ! 

Suddenly three loud knocks were heard at the door 
of the convent, and at the same time, the tramping 
of horses and loud bursts of laughter. 

What can that mean? exclaimed the nun of the 
turning-box. *Tisa long time since I have heard 
such a noise as that at the door of our dear Abbey. 

Go and open the door; go and open the door, .m- 
I havea secret 

resentiment that it is Madam Louisa returned from 
erjourney. Deo gratius. 

With a trembling hand, the nun seized her bunch 
of keys, and hastened to open the folding doors ; 
when instantly a company mounted on horses rushed 
into the court, strangely interrupting the wonted 
silence of the sacred Monastery. It was, in fact, the 
Abbess, who was returned, accompanied by the 
Countess de Giac, and three young gentlemen: the 
Viscount de Lafeuillade, the Marquis de Brissac, 
and Lord de Courtanvaux. 

Well, cried Lafeuillade, sowe have at last reached 
our mansion of love! 

So saying, he offered his hand to Madam Louisa, 
to assist her in alighting from her palfrey; and by the 
smile with which the noble lady rewarded this ser- 
vice, it was easy to see that, of these three gentlemen, 
J afeuillade was her favorite, and the friend of her 
heart. 

During this scene, sister Felicity and father Bona- 
venture stood confounded, doubting whether it were 
best to interrupt such frank and open gallantry by 
their unwelcome information. 

Sister Felicity, said the Abbess, send one of the 
grvoms to take our horses to the stable. , 

Alas! we have no longer any stable, replied sister 
Felicity in a sorrowlul tone; it has been transformed 
into a penitentiary for refractory nuns. 

What is the meaning of this? enquired Madam 
Louisa, as Madam de Giac and the young gentlemen 
looked at sister Felicity, with no little surprise. 

And I have already broken the orders which sister 
Agnes has given me, continued the nun. I should 
not have permitted these gentlemen to enter even our 
first court. 

Who, pray, is this stranger who presumes to give 
orders in my Abbey of Maubuisson? cried Madam 
Louisa, proudly tossing her head. 

For a moment all stood mute, waiting for an ex- 
ae ere ; when father Bonaventure, who thus far 

vad prudeutly said nothing, thought it best to inter- 
rupt the silence. 

Madam Abbess, said he, you should know all be- 
fore advancing farther. Since sister Agnes of Port- 
Royal arrived her on here mission of reformation, our 
paradise ofMaubuisson has been changed into a per- 
fect hell! 

I know, replied Madam Louisa, that some time 
since there was something said of restoring the old 
regulations in the order of C.teaux. 

ell, Madam, the evil days are arrived ; and for a 
month, now, sister Agnes of Port-Royal has reigned 
here in your place. She has a brief from the Pope, 
an ordinance from the General, and a royal mandate 
countersigned by Cardinal Mazarin. 

Bad news this, exclaimed Lord Courtanvaux. 

Really it is bad, replied the Abbess; but let us with- 
draw to my apartment, and there consider what it is 
best for me to do. 

So saying, Madam d’Estrées went pensively to- 
ward her room, followed by the others, whose coun- 
tenances plainly betokened their apprehensions. 

On their way, said the Capuchin, turning to Bris- 
sac: What do you think of it Marquis, that this in- 
fernal sister Agnes has this very evening sent up to 
my chamber, for my supper, only a herring and a 
pitcher of water? 

Ah! poor father Bonaventure! exclaimed the Mar- 
quis. Only a herring and a pitcher of water for one 
so fond of good cheer and good liquor? Really, this 
is downright murder. 

Rather a sin against good living, added Courtan- 
vaux, laughing heartily; and the rest joined him till 
they came to the Abbess’ oratory. 


Here they held a short conventicle. All were of | to you, my friends, that I except against attempting 
opinion that it was impossible to make open re-| this undertaking, myself. 
sistance to a brief from the Pope, an ordinance from| And so do J, said Lafeuillade. @ 
the General, and a royal mandate ; and whatincreas-| And, by my guardian saint, so do 1, cried Cour- 
ed their difficulty was, that sister Agnes, as father | tanvaux. 4 
Bonaventure assured them, was a woman who would _ Alas! thenIam lost! exclaimed Madam d’Estrées 
maintain her rights with the utmost resolution. It in a tone of despair, 
was agreed, that instead of having recourse to force, | What a thought! cried Lafeuillade. Brissac’s 
stratagem should be resortedto. Madam d’Estrées, project is excellent; all we want is the means of put- 
in her first interview with sister Agnes, was to ap-| ting it into execution, and J think I have your man, 
pear very submissive, very penitent, and ready to, Who? inquired Madam Giac. A difficult under- 
conform, in every particular, with the prescriptions | taking, this, remember. 
of the reformer; and she was afterwards able,thanks| But he, whom I am going to propose, has a reso- 
to the good effect which such conduct had upon sis- | lution which yields to nothing. 
ter Agnes, to obtain from her permission toentertain | Poor man! exclaimed Madam Louisa. 
her company at the Abbey for eight days; as she | _ But whois it? who is it? cried Courtanvaux and 
could not, in politeness, let them leave sooner. This | Brissac at the same breath — : 
time they were to make the most of. The Abbess What! my friends, continued Lafeuillade ; have 
promised to devise and execute all the pranks in her | you forgotten, then, that our fat friend, Chevalier 
power, for it was thought necessary to persuade sis- | Luneau, is going to join us to-morrow? Luneau’s 
ter Agnes that the devil had chosen Maubuisson for | age must be about the same as sister Agnes’; and 
his abode, and that there wasno means of di-lodging | besides that, his appearance is very respectable. As 


-- 





him; which left her but one resort, to fly before him to courage, he fears nothing, not even an old woman. 


and abandon the place. 


The first part of this project succeeded admirably. | 
Sister Agnes, moved by the resignation which Ma- | 
dam 4’Estrées manifested ; delighted at having re- | 
covered this lost sheep, and highly elated at the con- 
quest of such a worldly and haughty spirit, readily | 
subscribed to all the demands of the Abbess but alas ! 
the second part of the project failed entirely. 


In vain was the malice of two women, ad- 
ded to that of three gentlemen, employed in lay- 
ing snares and spreading terrors in the path of sister | 
Agnes. In vainat the moment when she was going her | 
rounds on the corridors, in the evening, did they | 
discharge muskets close by her ears, and send off | 
fireworks in her very eyes. In vain did they, by 
night, carry her bed from her cell to the middle of 
the court. In vain did they mix ink with the holy 
water; so that when she crossed herself, she “seemed 
to bearthe mark of Satan hinself. In vain, as the 
midnight clock was striking, great white apparitions 
rose up before her, crying mournfully: Raca! Raca! 

She believed, in truth, that she had the Devil to 
deal with ; but for that very reason thought she should 
maintain her post rather than resign it. The more 
Satan harrassed her, the firmer became her resolu- 
tion of opposing him. Sister Agnes was a true 
Jawsenist. At every new assault of the evil spirit, 
she imposed a new fast and new mortifications upon 
the whole society, with the laudable intention of mo- 
ving God’s mercy, if possible. Father Bonaventure 
was quite exhausted: he was evidently on the de- 
cline ; his regimen of water and herrings was really 
but little better than nothing forhim. The conspr- 
rators were in despair; the fatal term was fast expi- | 
ring, and their tortured imaginations could not devise 
the least resource. 


As for me, cried Lord Courtanvaux, I give over. 
This sister Agnes is as unyielding as a rock; and it’s | 
labor lost to dispute her place with her. Even a fa- | 
ther Jesuit would be nonplussed in our situation 

What! discouraged already ? exclaimed Madam 
Louisa, quite dismayed at her future prospects. 

We have tried every thing, replied Brissac; and 
in twenty-four hours we shal! have to leave the place. 

No, indeed, cried Madam de Giac. 

No, indeed, exclaimed Lafeuillade, though with a 
look which belied his words, 

There is yet I hope, one resource, a last resort, add- | 
ed Brissac. 

What is it? cried all at once. 

But really I dare not propose it, continued Bris- | 
sac. 

Speak on, said Courtanvaux. 


These old nuns, said he, who are so untractable, so 
inflexible, and so very upright, my word for it, are | 
generally speaking nothing more than old Magdalens | 
who thought it best to repent at last; or if they are | 
not, but have lived ina convent all their days, de- 
pend upon it, they conceal, for it is their custom, 
under their cuirass of devotion, a stock of passicn by 
no means ungenerous, which they can at any time, | 
without much scrupling, transfer from the Creator to 
the creature. Suppose we try a little the effect of 
the tender passion upon Madam Agnes? 

Quite a good idea, exclaimed the two ladies. 

It is true, added Brissac, that her age can’t be far 
from fifly. 

And that her skin is about as wrinkled as an empty 
goat skin bottle, continued Lafeuillade. 

And that her mouth is about as free of teeth as my 
purse is of pistoles, cried Courtanvaux. 

And it is also true, added Brissac, that, for the 
complete success of the plot, the one who is bold 
enough to undertake the enterprise with Agnes, surely 
should carry it through; and for that purpose, would 
have to remain here some time. It is enough to say 





| rived at the convent. 


He has fora long time commanded a company of 
lansquenets ; and God knows he has seen danger in 
every form imaginable. We all know that he is 
very ready to assist us, and that, when his cards 
leave him penniless, it is to us that he always has 
recourse. There! what doyousay tohim? Mont- 


| joy and St Dionysius! Luneau is the man who will 


bring this crabbed sister Agnes to her senses. 

The rest all joined Lafeuillade in his assurance, 
and felt not 4 little relieved at the sight of this single 
ray of hope, since all else had looked so unpromi- 
sing. They tock supper in fine spirits inthe Abbess’ 
apartment; to which father Bonaventure himself 
was invited. The choicest wines the convent affoid- 
ed, sparkled in golden goblets; and toward the end 


of the repast, all became so merry, that a proposi- 


tion to dence a saraband was yielded to without op- 
position, Madam Louisa took the floor with Lafeui- 
lade, and the Countess de Giac with Courtanvaux. 
In the midst of these proceedings, all at once the 
the door opened, and sister Agnes appeared upon the 
threshold. You can easily magine what effect this 
apparation must have produced upon the joyous com- 
pany; all stood confounded, as amazed as foxes 


| caught in a trap. 


O, abomination ! cried sister Agnes. O, profana- 
tion of the house of the Lord! This, then, Madam 
Abbess was the reason of your keeping your light 
burning so long after the curfew sounded! And I 
believed that you were praying all the while! What 
hypocrisy! By virtue of the authority entrusted to 
me, I condemn yot toa penitence of eight days; ant 
I shall make my report accordingly to the Cardinal. 
As for the Reverend father Bonaventuie, too, who 
has not feared to attend these Belshazzar-like orgies, 


he shall be sent to his superiors, after having first 
, suffered a forced fast of two months at Maubuisson. 


At this, the Capuchin made a mostexpres-ive gri- 
mace. 

As to you, gentlemen, I regret that this late hour 
prevents me from expelling you from this place im- 
mediately ; but to-morrow you'll march, God willing. 


| Off. now, each one to your cell, 


This said, they parted; and Madam d’Estr es, 


|abandoning herself to the violence of her feelings, 


spent a good part of the night in tears. 

Next morning at day-break, Chevalier Luneau ar- 
This individual was a large, 
corpulent, jolly-looking fellow, with a gait much 


| like that of aduck. Lafeuillade immediately accost- 
; ed him. 


Luneau, I wish you to give me a proof of your 
friedship. 

Well: but some assistance in return. 
single pistole. 

Be it so: 1’ll lend you five hundred. 

Which, added to the three thousand I now owe 
you, will make three thousand five hundred. What 
are you conditions ? 

That you will use your power of persuasion with 
anun that there is here, to induce her to leave the 
convent. 

Is she young ? 

No; old. 

So much the better; and so much the easier, too. 
But what has she been doing to you, pray ? 

She wishes to introduce a reform into the convent. 

The devil she does! 

And she is just on the point of complaining to the 
Cardinal of what she calls Madam d’Estrées levity. 

Really such doings with justice cry for our ven- 
geance. 

To deprive us of a home where we are so well re- 
ceived! Faith, the nun deserves something for it. 
You’ve found your manin me, gentlemen: but I 
wish to see my victim. 

She is all wrinkled up, exclaimed one. 


I havenota 
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But have I not been among soldiers? replied Lu- 
neau. 

There ! there is sister Agnes! 

What! her name is Agnes, then? 

Yes. But hold: she is going into the court. No- 
tice her, and take courage. 

Luneau locked steadily at sister Agnes for some 
moments, rubbed his eyes, seemed for a minute to 
be collecting his thoughts, and then turning to La- 
feuillade, said he: 

Lafeuillade, 1’ll bet you that, without speaking a 
single word about the tender passion, I’ll persuade 
this nun not only to leave the convent, but even to 
give the Abbess and all the society a certificate of 
exemplary conduct and the most angelic principles, 
which will restore them, for their sanctity, to good 
favor with the Pope and the Cardinal forever ; and 
I'll dictate it myself, too. 

Luneau, you’re mad, cried all at once, 

Are you willing to lay a wager of three thousand 
pistoles on it? I am; but I don’t think you would 
gain much by it. 

Indeed! Well; I'll take you up, then; and if J 
lose, I consent, with all my heart, to add also the 
five hundred pistoles 1 just promised you; so that 
you’ll have at least a little to jingle in your pocket. 

Upon this, Chevalier Luneau went directly to sis- 
ter Agnes’ cell, and Lafeuillade returned to his 
friends, who could not be persuaded to believe what 
he told them ; for how, said they, can Luneau hope to 
obtain so complete a victory over sister Agnes’ scru- 
ples and conscientousness ? Their doubts, however, 
were soon removed, for in about half an hour Lunean 
returned, holding in his hand a paper, which they 
immediately snatched from him and read. It ran as 
follows : 

J, sister Agnes, of Port-Royal, delegated by the 
Reverend Father, the General of the order of Citeaux 
to bring the society of Maubuisson into conformity 
with the orders of St. Benedict, do certify that I have 
found among the sisters of Maubuisson the most per- 
fect obedience, and that, after continuing with them 
a month, have leftthem pursuing the practice of a 
truly religious life. Amen. 

“Sister Acnes, of Port-Royal.” 

That very day sister Agnes left the Abbey. In 
vain did the Abbess endeavor to draw from Luneau 
the secret of his success. The certificate given by 
sister Agnes, whose reputation for sanctity was 
spread far and wide through France, was so effectual 
that while reform was carried into all the other con- 
vents, that of Maubuisson was for a long time unmo- 
lested. Madam Louisa d’strées continued to live 
there according to her fancy, as did also Madam de 
Soissons, who succeeded her. It was not till after 
the death of the last mentioned Abbess, that sister 
Marie-des- Agnes of Port-Royal, to whomthe Abbey 
of Maubuisson wasassigned, succeded in restoring 
there the regularity which prevailed in all the other 
societies of the order of Citeaux. Father Bonaven- 
ture continued in his office, and passed his days at 
Maubuisson amid abundance. Hedied just when he 
should, which was at about the same time with Ma- 
dam de Soissons. 

About twenty years after the event of which 
we have heen speaking, Luneau, as all old rakes, 
suddenly became extremely pious. He turned Jan- 
sénist, and spent all his time in the company of such 
men as Arnauld of Andilly, Isaac le Maitre, Barbier 


| @Ancour, Lama tre de Séricourt, Pascal, and others 
> > 
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who maintained that the five propositions were not 
according to Jansenius. Just before his death, he 
called for Singlin, who was confessor of the society 
of Port-Royal, as well as of himself, and with a faint 
Voice said to him: 

My father, I have a secret to tell you, though it 
stifles me. 

My son, replied the confessor, you can tell it tome 
Without fear. 

That is just what I wished to consult you about, 
added the dying man. I have promised a person 
whom it concerns equally with me, never to reveal 
it; and yet I should. 

At this last hour, my son, cried the confessor, you 
know you should conceal nothing. 

Well, father, continued Luneau, then listen. I 
have been the cause that sister Agnes of Port-Royal, 
who is now dead, committed an enormous sin. 

Sister Agnes of Port-Royal ? 

Yes, my father. I compelled her to sign for the nuns 
of Maubuisson, a certificate of their good conduct, 
Which was false from beginning to end. 

Great God! and how? 

_Ah! it is a crime, sighed Luneau, which I cannot 
disclose: but oh ! absolve me. 

Enough, cried father Singlin, covering his face: 
but I must go into a neighboring church, and reco- 
ver my, thoughts, to see if I can give you absolution; 
and so saying, he hurried off. 

In the mean, time death was fast approaching Lu- 





neau; and as father Singlin did not return, and there 
being no other Jansenist in the vicinity, the dyin 
man was obliged to send for a father Jesuit, who ad- 
ministered to him the last sacrament: but for all that 
the poor man died, while yet doubting the validity 
of his absolution. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
AN AUTUMNAL MORNING. 





BY 8. BROWN. 





The sky is softened by a delicate shade, 

Deepening to purple round the horizon’s skirts, 

And blending with the outlines of the hills. 

Light mists had played upon the mountain’s breast, 
And hid the vale at sunrise, but away 

At length they passed and mingled with the air, 
Lending to nature’s brow a holy look 

Of calm and beautiful tranquility. 


The quiet sunshine lies like sleep upon 

This mossy bank. Above me rears a birch 
Its verdant banner, where a wandering beam 
Scatters its silver fringes on the leaves, 

With its touch polishes the glossy bark, 

And braids a shadow on the turf beneath. 


Around my couch the grass is musical 
With many insect voices, and the gush 
Of yon bright streamlet throwing out its gems 
Mid the fern’s net-work and the bending grass, 
Sounds like the distant echo of a flute. 


A broken line of light and shade is spread 
Along that wood’s green border, and how fresh 
And beautiful its sinuous vistas look, 
Stretching far in the leafy solitude. 


In mazy circles with its low deep hum 

The bee darts round ; the sportive butterfly 
Like a winged violet floats along the air, 

Now wheeling in its rapid flight, and now 
Upon yon solidago’s rich gold plumes 

Settling awhile with undulating wing. 

In the thick woodJands like a murmuring sigh 
The low wind stirs, then deepening in its sound 
Amid the leaves it journeys ; rustling through 
The shivering poplar, in the lofty pine 

It instant pauses, till each verdant tuft 
Beneath its sway is as a sounding key 

To a majestic organ; then it stoops 

Amid the bowing grass and dies away. 


Now to my ear the squirrel’s joyous bark 
Merrily echoes, and in pauses winds 
The shrill horn of the locust ; float around 
Like living things the thistle’s silvery stars 
On every air breath ; oh! how still, how calm 
Is Nature spread around me. Oft dol 
When worn with study, and the thousand things 
That steep the cup of life in bitterness, 
Come to the shaded glens, and silent hills, 
And learn from their unwritten pages, true 
And only wisdom. On my brow the air 
Stirs softly, and the balmy silence falls 
Upon my heart, allaying like sweet tears 
Its burning fever, when the thoughts of wrong 
Come o’er the throbbing brain, and passion rolls 
Its stormy surges urged by dark despair. 
[For the Northern Light.) 
STANZAS. 





When fresh is our life in its earliest spring, 

How quickly each joy buds and blooms into flower, 
ynd Hope, lovely Hope, like a bird on the wing, 

Flies round for new roses to garland her bower. 


This world to our view is an Eden of light, 
All beauty and sunshine and loveliness fair, 

E’en the clouds that at intervals darken our sight, 
Make brighter the scene, for the rainbow is there. 


Like the mirage that shines to the traveller’s view 
With its coolness and shade on the hot desert plain, 
Thus that bulble which fancy had tinged with her hue, 

Fades away from ovr grasp, and it comes not again. 


Like the west’s chequered skies when the Sunset has laid 
Her rich golden plume on the bier of the day, 

As the eye views admiring, the gathering shade 
Of the twilight soon scatters the colors away. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER FOR FEBRUARY, 1848, 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 





Our last report closed on the 2st of January, and 
from that date up to the 3st, the weather was of a 
less versatile character than the fore part of the 
month. From the 25th to the end of the month the 
wind remained in the north, and the mercury ranged 
from zero to ten below during the night, and seldom 
rising much above during the day; notwithstanding 
we have experienced occasionally a bright sun. It 
has been admitted by all with whom we have con- 
versed, (but we have not had the pleasure of the 
opinion of that ancient and much revered personage, 
‘the uldest man living,’’) that they had no recol- 
lection of ever knowing the cold to continue so lon 
with so little variation. It has also been a pass 
remark that we have had more sleighing, for the 
amount of snow on the ground than at any former 
period; which can be accounted for from the re- 
markably uniform severity of the weather, which has 
pervaded the whole country. This has been ve 
favorable to the farmer, as it enabled him to get his 
wood, rails and timber, without inconvenience. 

The temperature in this vicinity has been mild in 
comparison with some other sections. In Montreal, 
it is stated the mercury dropped to 30° below zero; 
and at Sorrel, it is even said to have reached 40°. 
The effect of this extreme temperature on the lungs 
was compared to inhaling moderately the stron 
fumes of vinegar, causing a slight but continue’ 
cough; but in other respects it was found not to et- 
fect the feelings any more than it does at a much 
higher temperature. The last five days of January 
may be recorded as of uncommon severity. At Sa- 
ratoga Springs, on the evening of the 27th, the mer- 
cury stood at 37° below zero. On the 28th at 29°, 
and on the 29th at 20°. Thermometers varied some 
according to situations and other circumstances, as 
in other parts of the village, one stood, on the 29th, 
at 32° below ; on the 28th at 34° ; another at 32°, 
and on the 29th at 29°. At Dover, on the 28th it 
measured 20° below 0. At Whitehall, on the 28th 
it was down to 25° below zero, while at Albany, 70 
miles further south, it was only 2° below 0. 

The coldest morning we have experienced, was on 
the 27th, when we found the mercury at 10° below 
zero. Our observations were made at 7 o’clock, 
A. M. 

Owing to the small quantity of snow on the ground, 
and the long continued, intense cold, the frost has 
reached to a great depth, and forced its way into 
many of the farmers’ cellars and pits of potatoes, 
and we have great complaints of damage in conse- 
quence; adding another calamity to that invaluable 
root, which, with the scant crop and disease which 
destroyed large quantities in many sections, all go 
to prove our assertions in the early pait of the sea- 
son—that ‘‘ potatoes will be scarce and high in the 
spring. 

During the last nine days of January, the wind 
was, with the exception of two days, from the north. 
Snow one; clear seven, and hazy two days. The 
thermometer varied from 32° above to 10° below 
zero. 

January 22d. Calm, vane pointing N.; ther at 0. 
A bright sun, thawed some in the course of the day, 
in favorable situations, and at night wind raised and 
the mercury dropped down to 0. 23d. Commenced 
snowing in the night and continued until 10 o’clock 
A. M., leaving about four inches on the ground. 
Wind 8S. W.; mercury raised from 20° to 42° during 
the day, softening and dissolving the snow considera- 
ble. 24th. Wind west; clouds skirting the horizon, 
but clear overhead; ther. 32°, sun out bright and 
pleasant—wet and sloppy under foot; wind changed 
to S., P. M., and snow wasted considerable. 25th. 
Wind N., and quite fresh; ther. dropped down to 10° 
—atmosphere thick, wind strong and culling during 
the day; in P. M. shifted to N. W., and we tound the 
mercury 2° below zero at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
26th. Wind W. of N., some scattering clouds, but a 
clear blue sky over head. Ther. 4° below 0. Sun 
out clear and bright, and a chilling breeze during 
the day. 27th. Wind N., ther. 10 below zero; calm, 
a clear sky, brilliant sun, and intensely cold. 28th. 
Wind N.; ther. 2° below zero; sun out bright, with 
a clear sky; heard the city bells: barometer high 
and stationary. 29th. Wind still N., ther. 8° below 
0; calm ; nota cloud to be seen ; sun out bright, but 
intensely cold ; ther. did not rise but a few degrees 
above zero during the day. 30th. Wind N., ther. 9° 
below 0, and did not raise but very little during the 
day. 3lst. Wind N., high and searching ; sun out, 
but not clear; ther. 2°; wind continuing strong until 
P. M. when it lulled and finally died away, but the 
mercury did not raise above 8°. 
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February—The character of the weather for Feb- 
ruary, up to this date, (23d,) has been what may be 
termed fair winter weather; and although the mercu- 
ry has ranged from 0 to 38°, and we have had several 
fair and bright days, still we have had very few soft 
and thawing days. The average temperature of the 
weather, taken once each day, at 7 o’clock A. M.., is 
a fraction over 16°. The wind has varied, and we 
have had it from almost every point of the compass. 
North 10O—N. N. E. 1—N. E, 1—South 6—W. 3— 
N. W. 2—and N. N. W. 2. We have had 104 clear, 
94 hazy or cloudy, and five stormy days; on which 
14} iaches of snow fell, which rendered the sleigh- 
ing very good until the 20th, when the snow began to 
give and many bare spots were presented. The sun 
is now so high and warm, we have but little prospect 
of more sleizhing this winter, though we sometimes 
have good sleighing in March. 

Catile and sheep, so far as we have been enabled 
to learn, have wintered remarkably well; feed of 
all kinds being abundant and of good quality, and 
their appetites whetted by the cold, severe dry 
weather. In wet, sloppy weather, the appetites of 
animals fail, and the same feed does not seem to be 
relished by them as well asin dry cold weather. 

February 1. Calm, vane pointing N. N. E. ther- 
mometer 2°; sun out clear and bright; thawed 
some; in P. M. wind changed to S. 2d. Vane point- 
ing N., calm, thick and hazy over head; ther. 16°; 
some little snow in the night; a fine mist in P. M. 
8d. Wind N., ther 26°, thick and hazy; sun did not 
make his appearance during the day; wind raised, 
and quite a breeze in P. M. 4th. Wind N., ther. 8°; 
a clear blue sky—a brilliant sun and a pleasant day, 
thawed some. Sth. Wind N. E., ther. 16°; dark and 
thick «ver head; a flurry of snow in the night, and 
game in the A. M., and continued until we retired. 
6th. Wind S.; ther. up to 28°; five inches snow fell 
in the night; dark over head, and breaking away in 
the S. E., but soon commenced snowing, and con 
tinued until noon, when it turned to a fine rain or 
mist ; thawed considerably in P. M., and in the 
evening wind changed to W., and froze some. 7th. 
Wind W., but soon changed to S., and followed by 
a chilly white frost; at 12 o’clock partially cleared 
off; sun out faintly and snow wasted considerable. 
8th. Wind N.; ther. 26° ; snow in the morning, and 
continued until 11 o’clock, and about three inches of 
damp snow fell, which rendered the sleighing quite 
good again: 9th. Wind N.N. W.; ther 24° ; dark 
over head; a light streak belts the horizon; sun press- 
ing through, but soon obscured, and between 10 and 
11 o’clock wind raised and became quite furious, 
hurling the snow in every direction, and continued 
until night, when it ceased, and the evening was re- 
markable for the number and brilliancy of the stars. 
10th. Wind N.; ther. 8°; calm; sun out clear, but it soon 
clouded over; air keen, though there was but little 
variation in the thermometer. 11. Wind N.; and 
surprised to find the mercury down to 10° below ze- 
ro. Sun set clear, and though cold, a pleasant day. 

12. Calm; vane pointing N.; cloudy and thick over 
head ; ther. 5°; sun broke out fair and bright; a 

leasant day. 13th. Wind S.; ther. 0; dark over 

ead ; sun out for afew hours and then clouded over 
again; wind raised a fine mist at dark and a flurry 
of snow in the night, when the mist shifted to the 
west, and froze some. 14th. Wind W. and high; 
snow flew; cold and raw; sun out inthe middle of the 
day, and thawed some in the roads. 15. Calm; 
vane pointing N.; ther. 10° ; cloudy in A. M., and 
commenced snowing at 4 P. M., and continued in 
the night. 16th. Vane pointing N.; ther. 26° ; thick 
over head ; about 54 inches snow fell in the night, 
which much improved the sleighing; sun out occa- 
sionally. 17th. Calm; vane pointing N. W.; ther. 
22° ; dark and cloudy; several flurrys of snow dur- 
ing the day ; thawed some, and wind raised at night. 
18th. Wind N. W. and high; ther. 6°; sun out 
bright, and a clear blue oy ; a cold piercing wind ; 
sparrows first noticed. 19th. Calm; vane pointing 
S.; ther. 12°; clear over head ; some dark clouds 
skirting the horizon ; fair and pleasant ; thawed 
some. 20th. Wind S.; ther. 26°; clear sky ; nota 
cloud to be seen ; sun out in great brilliance ; warm 
and pleasant day ; snow wasted considerable, 2ist. 
Vane pointing S; ther. 18° ; some fleecy clouds 
flying high; sun out fair and warm ; ther. rose to 
50° ; snow vanished considerable during the day ; in 
P. M. wind changed to N. W., but the temperature 
did not fall much. 22d. Wind N. N. W.,; ther. 38°; 
Calm and cloudy in the morning; sun out fair and 
pleasant in P. M.; snow sana quite fast. 23d. 
calm in A. M.; vane to the N.; ther. 28°; some 
clouds around the horizon; sun broke through for 
a few minutes, but it soon shut over, and dark and 
hazy; during the day, in P. M., wind raised and was 
quite fresh. 


Three Hills Farm. Feb. 23d. 1844. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW-NETHERLANDS. 





BY DR. E. B. 0’CALLAGHAN. 





Contents—Stuyvesant addresses circulars to the governors of 
the English Colonies, professing frieudship, &c.—replies from 
divers of the latter—attempts made to introduce better order | 
in New-Amsterdum—the pepular voice again recognized in 
the State, and a charter granted for the election of Trizuxes 
by the citizens—names of the first iribunes—their powere— | 
manner of providing for the appointment of future tribunes | 
—odious features of this charter—rumored discuntent of the | 
Long Isiand Indians—ageuts sent to confer with these—dis- 
cover a Dutch ship in tue harbor of New-Haven—report the | 
same to the authorities at New-Amsterdam—cautious pro- 
ceeding of the latter—arrival of a Scotchman who claimed to | 
be governor of Long Isiand—Stuyvesant summons him tw ap- | 
pear belore him—pretensions of this ‘* governur’—is agent 
for Dowager Lady Sterling—Stuyvesunt banishes him to} 
Holland—the Dutch ship at New-Haven pronounced a smug- 
gler—the authorities at Fort-Amsterdam determine to cut ber | 
oul, and bring her to the Manhattans—plan fur (he execution | 
of that project—its success—indignation of the people and | 
authorities of New-Haven—controversy thereupon vetween 
Governois Euion and Stuyvesant—terminates in a complete | 
quarrel between these parties—mutual annoyances oliered 
the one by the other—Stuyvesant issues a proclamation of- 
fering refuge to all debtors and others who ruu away from 
New-Huven—further proceedings for the municipal improve 
ment of the capital of the Netherlands and for the promotion 
of popular education—Stuyvesant’s address to the Tribunes 
—epidemic breaks out in the New-Netherlands—al! males be- 
tween I6and 6u taxed for the repairs of Fo:t-Amsierdam. 

[1647.] One of the first objects which engaged 
the attention of Governor Stuyvesant, on his arrival | 
at his new post, was the state of relations between | 
his government and the New-England Colonies. He 
was already aware that these were by no means ona 
satisfactory footing, and that sound policy demanded 
an early settlement of the many differences which had | 
so long existed between them. With a view therefore | 
to pave the way for a favorable arrangement of these | 
difficulties, he considered it prudent to address cour- | 
teous letters to the several English governors in his 
neighborhood, expressive of his desire to live in 
peace and good fellowship with them, and to pro- | 
mote, by mutual acts of kindness, good government | 
and respect forthe laws among the peuple under | 
their charge. 

The following letter, which he despatched by his 
English Secretary ‘“*To the Right Worshipful Jon | 
WintHRop, Governor of the Massachusetts, att | 
Boston, in New-England,”’ may be taken as a spe- | 
cimen of these communications :— 

‘* Honored Sir—The good report my predecessor, 
Genl. William Kieft, hath given me of your noble 
worth, command these lines from me, and in them 
my due reguardes to your worthy selfe. 

**] suppose you have experimentallie found him a 
friend of peace, and that all things might be friend- | 
lie composed betwixt us in these parts of America, 
whose sollicitations and desires concurring with | 
myne own reall and heartie inclinations, I shall be 
readie at all tymes and all occasions to make good; | 
always provided it may not intrench vppon the right 
of my L’ds and masters, the estates gen’! or W. I. | 
Co., whose indubiate right is to all that land betwixt | 
that river called Conneticut, and that by the English 
named Deleware. 

** Yett, notwithstanding you, as well as wee are 
subordinate vnder higher powers, to whom we must | 
give accompt of our actions, I shall be boulde to | 
propose to your wise consideration, that your selfe, 
with other indifferent men of yo’r coun'rimen there 
may be deligated and may be pleased to appoint the 
tyme and place, where and when your selfe and they 
will be pleased to give me a meetting, where wee | 
may ffriendlie and christianlie agitate concerning | 
past occasions “‘[occurrences?]”’ and doe our best to | 
reconcile the present and prevent all occasions of 
future contestation, and that we may prepare all | 
things for our Lords and masters the more easlie to | 
determine. 

** In the interim I shall be boulde to request you, | 
you would be pleased still to continue your noble fa- 
vovr towards any of our nation that may have re- | 
course (from hence) towards your parts in the way | 
of commerce, and that there may be thatt friendlie | 
correspondence betwixt your nation and us as in the | 
tyme of niy predecessors; likewise presuming and | 
hoping there shall bee the same betwixt you and | 
myselfe in mutual intercourse of letiers, for I shall | 
be bould to addresse myselfe unto you upon all occa- 
sions. 

** I shall likewise soe farre presume uppon yo’r | 
noble worth as to entreate yo’r favourable assistance | 
to the Capt. of this our vessell, and to your country- | 
man Leit. Geo, Baxter, in any just cause they shall | 
request your favour, and believe me, sir, I shall be | 
as readie to assist any of y’rs: upon the least intima- 
tion from you. I shall likewise request you will | 
please to expedit y’r said countrieman Lieut. Baxter 
with y’r answere, and for the present shall take my 
leave and rest your’s in any affaire of loue. 


z P. StuYVESANT. 
“\ fort New-Amsterdam, in New. Neth. 





June the 26th, 1647, St. Nov.”” 


{For the Northern Light.) | To this polite letter Governor Winthrop replied in 


cannot yett heare of him. 





the month of August, as follows :— 
‘* To the much honoured firiend, Mr. Peter Styvesant, 

Governur General of the New-Netherlands— 

** Honored Sir—~Yours by this gent. Lieut. Baxter, 
Irec’d. in a tyme of soe much bodilie weaknesse ag 
disables me liom intending any buisnes, and altho, 
it hath pleased the Lord to spare my lyfe, yett the 
craziness of my head and feeblenesse of my hand || 
denies me libertie to write as ] due desire, either jn 
congratulating your coming unto these parts or jn | 
lendering my respects to you sutable to that coustisie |, 
and good will you are pleased to houlde forth, not to | 
myself only, but also to all our nation, which may 
iustlie oblige me to indeavour the continuance of 
thatamitie and correspondence which hath bynne be. 
twixt your much hon’rd predecessor, Genl. Kiefft and 
myselle, which | hope, through the Lord’s good provi- 
dence may tend to the welfare of both nations: Your 
leiter comeing in a tyme when the commissioners 
were mett, ] acquainted them with it as in duty ] was 
bound (the business properlie concerning them ;)they || 
do readilie embrace yo’r friendlie motion concem- 
ing a meeting that all former questions and differences 
concerning titles and iniuries &c. niay either be 
neighbiorlie composed or put in such a way as may 
hopefullie tend thereunto, and will to that end be ready 
to give you a meeting in time and place convenient 
which cannot well be before winter, which will soon 
approach, especially if my presence and poor helpe 
be desired. 1 am bro’t soe low at present by this sick- 
nesse, as I shal} not be able to trauaile soe soone, if 
you.please to acquaint me with your mynde therein, 
1 shall impart it to them and retouine you theyre an- 
swer the iirst opportunitie. I have noe further att 
present but the tender of my due respects and ser- 
vice to you wherein I rest 

‘ Att your service ina ffriendlie and neighbourlie 
office. 








*‘Joun WINTHROP. 

‘* Boston, the vith of August, 1647, St. Vet. 

From Governor Eaton of New-Haven, he had al- 
ready received a letter reciprocating every desire to 
accommodate, and congratulating him on his arrival, | 
It was addressed as follows: | 

‘* To the Rt. worshypful, his much honord. friende | 

Thos. Stevenson, Esqr. Generall of the forces for | 

the West India Company, and Govr. of the Dutch 

Collonye att Manhatans. | 

‘* Right worthy and much honoured sir, 

‘* Yours of the 20th June, New Stile, I have re- 
ceived, and congratulate your saufe arriuall att the | 
Manhatans,with your accession unto and settlement in | 
that weighty trust of government. I readilie close 
with your equal! proporition of aneighbourlie corres- 
pondence, that justice may have a full and free pas- | 
sage in all occasions, betwixt us and particularlie that | 
if any either breake prison and flie from one of | 
these iurisdictions to the other, whether to defraude | 
creditors or to escape defrauded punishment, hee or | 
they, vpon due notice and demand, may be appre- | 
hended, detained ane retourned with due allowance of | 
charges as the cause may require, and accordinglie | 
have made by our Marshall, serious enquiries af- | 
ter Michael Piket,* the malefactor you mention, but } 

If in such cases hereatter | 


| 

you please to describe the person, by his nation, his \ 
(| 

i] 














aye, stature, apparell, or by any other obseruable | 
marks, the discouvrie may be more easie and cer- | 
taine; such guilty fugitives fearing a pursuit,being apt 
through a guiltie subtiltie to change and denye theyre 
names and the place from whence they came, but if | 
any suspected stranger come hither, 1 shall endea- 
vour by examination to pluck off the disguise, if it 
may be to retourne your prisoner with my due ree | 
spects to your selfe and Mounsier Kieft, 1 rest 
‘*Yours in all service of loue, 
‘*THEeopHiLus Eaton. | 
New-Haven, June the 19th, 1647, Stile Ang.” i 
‘The President of Road Island and Providence” | 
wrote to him in kind and congratulatory terms also, | 
but took occasion to demand some changes in the 
Dutch Tariff. His letter was in the following terms: | 
‘* Honourable sir—The auntientand venerable cus- | 
tom, (now become sacred) in states that desire peace | 
and amitie would give mee a checke should I ne- | 
glect to congratulate yo’r long expected and now att | 
length happie arrival uppon these western shores, as | 
alsoe unto that honourable place of government, and | 
therefour I am bould and by order of our province | 
do ioyfullie salute you. Fame hath not been slacke | 
to make report of your prudence, wisdom and mag, | 
nanimitie, whereby the fauour of the Most High is | 
sett forth towards the auntient and flourishing Collo- | 
nie of the New-Netherlands; of which mercey our | 
countrymen residing under the wings of your pro- 
tection and gouernment, and wee your well affected 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* This was « Frenchman who had threatened to shdot Stuy- 
vesant and hid fled from justice. He was taken and banishe 
to Holland, to be there imprisoned iu the ‘‘ rasp-house. 
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friends desire to partitipate, through whose grace 
alsoe in the days of yovr worthy predecessor mutuall 
intercourse of friendship, by way of trade and com- 
merce did dailie accumuiate and corroborate the ami- 
tie betweene us soe long since begune, and soe hon- 
ourablie maintained (in those two famous states,) of 
which wee are members; the continuance of which 
friendlie neighborhood, wee desire may bee soe radi- 
cated that like a fruitfull tree by the river’s side of 
this barbarous America, in which wee neighbour na- 
tions of Europe have had soe conuenient plantings, 
may for ever flourish, yet experience shews, and 
yo’r wisdom, honoured sir, can easlie deliniate the 
sudden blasting of this most beautifull object, if the 
influence of its nutriment be any wayes obstructed, 
which ifon our parts it happen, informe; if not amend- 
ed, reprove; Two things, noble sir, by comm’rs of our 
province,I um to request a remouall off, if by any pos- 


| sible meanes you cau ; the one is your customes and 


impostes uppon our wares transported, the other is 


| your prohibition of trade with the natives within 


your jurisdiction. Reason calls on us to demand 
this of you, seeing you have hitherto had freedome 
and libertie of both with us, but if your political 


| wisdom cannot admitt it then lett it not bee imported 


as the least derogation of our respect to you wards, 


| togive you to understand of the resolution of the 


Province to advance the scales of Justice, viz: that 
we also impose cquall customs vppon such goods as 
you importto us; 2ndly. Thatall yours (Dutch and 
English subiect to you) forbear the trade with the 
nations of this Collonie. 

** Worthy sir, you have had the happiness to finde 
2 sete, calm after a dreadfull storme of warre, 
which latelie sore afflicted your now reuiued province; 
Wee desire and wishe that blessed calm may long and 
long continue and that if itt bee the will of God that 
from the first of your arriual to the last of your de- 
parture from these coasts, your head may bee crowned 
with the garland and olive bowes of peace and love, 
even towards the pagans, how much more towards 
ond trulie respectiue and faithfull friends and neigh- 

ours. Joun CoGESHALL, President. 

“* From Newport, the first daye of July, 1647.” 

But the most interesting, perhaps, of all these let- 
ters, was that received from Gov. Bradford, of Ply- 
mouth. This old Nestor had been contemporary with 
Minuit, Van Twiller and Kieft, and now welcomed 
another Dutch Director, in these words: 

** Rt. worshipful and much honored sir—Havin 
heard from some of our’s yt. have been latelie with 
you of yr. saufe arrival and establishment in the 

ovt. of the honored colony of Manhattans, in N. 


| N., soe neighbouring unto us, and with whom we 


have had good commerce and correspondence these 


| twenty years and upwards, and found all loueing and 
| courteous usage from the same uppon all occasions, 
| lam bould (though unworthy and unknowne unto 
| you) to salute you with these few lines, and to con- 
| gratulate your happy entrance into that greate and 
| weighty charge of yr. govt. for which yr. eminent 


parts and long experience in other greate affaires and 
plaee of command hath fitted you above cag b and 


| my desire and prayer unto the Lord shall be for the 


_ increase of all honor and prosperitie to your selfe in 
your place and government, and that the people un- 
der your charge may still thrive and flourish in all 
peace and welfaire. 

“My further desires and heartie wishes are, that 
all peace and good agreement may still be preserved 
and maintained beiweene the English Colonies of 
these parts and your selfe, and that all due meanes 
may be attended unto, on all sides; unto which my 
poor endeavors shall not be wanting in any iust oc- 
casion, and whereas some of our’s, especiallie my 
loving friends Mr. Thos. Willet and Mr. Will Pad- 
die, have heretofore followed some trade and dealing 
in your parts and still desire soe to doe, my request is 
on theire behalfe that yr. worship would be pleased to 
shew them all lawfull fauour and incouragement as 
their affaires may require, and if through errour or 
oversight they fall intu any failing in inconvenience, 
you would be pleased to shew them that favour and 
indulgence you may, and afford them such lawful 
help as theyre cause may require, for which yr. love, 
both I and they shall remaine much obliged to you, 
and shall be ready vppon any fitt occasion to shew 
our thankfulnesse and to doe the like to yours. 

_ ‘And whereas, I und’rstand (by them, ) of a heavy 
imposition that lies uppon all commodities bought and 
sold amongst you under the strictures of yr. laws are 
such as that unawares they may easilie incurre dan- 
ger thereby, my humble request on their behalf, that 
you will please to moderate the rigour thereof in 

execution Of the same with as much favor as 
| YOu may, that they may carrie on their trade with as 
much freedome and saufetie as in the tyme of your 
Worthy predecessor, of which yr. good will and fa- 


a towards them I doubtnot, thus with my love 








the Most High, and rest yours in any office and ser- 
vice of love to my power. 
“WILLIAM BRADFORD. 

“ Boston, Aug. 3,47 St. Vet.’’ 

From the tenor of the whole of these letters it ap- 
pears that the complaints against the duties levied at 
Manhattans, according to the tariff recently pro- 
claimed on vessels trading thither, gave considerable 
dissatisfaction ; and so general was the feeling in 
New England that the commissioners of the United 
Colonies then in session at Boston, as mentioned in 
Gov. Winthrop’s answer, joined in a remonstrance 
against them, and demanded that the English Colo- 
nists should obtain the same freedom of intercourse 
among the Dutch as the latter enjoyed in the ports of 
New-England ; for the high rate of imposts levied at 
New-Amsterdam, tended to the great discourage- 
ment of mutual trade; and codchulied by demanding 
that the Dutch Director should furnish them with cor- 
rect information, what customs he laid on exported 
furs and other merchandize, and in what. cases he 
imposed fines and made seizures.* 

uyvesant found that it was now full time to 
introduce something like order in his own head 
quarters—the city of New-Amsterdam. Considera- 
ble irregularity had already prevailed in the erection 
of buildings; proprietors had extended their lots 
much farther than their original titles authorized, and 
several of them placed ‘‘ hog-pens and back-houses 
near the public roads and streets.” To correct 
these encroachments and disorders, he forthwith ap- 
pointed fence-viewers to condemn all irregular build- 
ings, and ordered all those owning lots to ‘‘ build 
thereon decent buildings within nine months,’’ under 
the penalty of forfeiting the lots. f 

There was manifest indisposition, all this time, on 
the part of the community to furnish that aid which 
was required for the repairs of the fort, according to 
the orders of the company in Holland, and to satisfy 
the Indians ‘‘for the blood that was spilt”? during the 
last war, in accordance with the treaty agreed to at 
the conclusion of the peace. The presents then 
promised, amounting to some hundred yards of 
seawan and a quantity of cloth, remained still unpaid. 
The Indians were becoming uneasy, discontented 
and clamorous; the Dutch commander feared a new 
war if the savages were not quieted. ‘‘ We are,” 
he complains ‘‘actually unprovided with either mo- 
ney or goods,”’ and nothing disposable remained but 
some dried codfish. Nothing could equal Stuy- 
vesant’s anxiety in this embarrassing dilemma. On 
the one hand he had the dissatisfied Indian. On the 
other ‘* the wavering multitude, ready to blame him 
if war should again break out.’’ Government had 
hitherto been carried on without the people having 
been allowed any voice in the management of pub- 
lic affairs. Taxes had been imposed, both directly 
and indirectly, not only without their consent, but in 
opposition to their protests, and their political exis- 
tence seemed unrecognized and forgotten, save in 
time of imminent peril, when the safety of the ruler 
and the ruled was in equal danger, Now the season 
of peril seemed again imminent, to ward off which, 
the governor had nothing but an empty treasury and 
a ruined fort. 

In the midst of these trying difficulties, the High 
Council of the New-Netherlands was again summon- 
ed together for deliberation and advice. The orders 
of the High and Mighty, the Lords Directors of 
the Company to repair to the fort, were communicat- 
ed to them—and the urgent demands of the Indians 
for the ratification of the treaty, by the payment of 
the promised present, were laid before them, as well 
as the low state of the public chest. The Council 
was called upon to determine in the first place 
‘¢ whether the fort should be repaired with sods or 
stone? And next, whether the remaining stock of 
dried cod-fish in the public store should be sold to 
raise necessary funds, or whether it should be kept 
for the company?” 

The Council was of opinion that it would be bet- 
ter to use stone, ‘laid in lime’, for the repairs of 
the fort; but afterwards decided to submit the ques- 
tion to the Commonalty, ‘‘the members of which suf- 
fered greatly by the last war.”’ ‘* But as it was dif- 
ficult to cover so many heads with one cap, or to| 
bring so many different votes to unanimity,”’ it was 
deemed advisable that the citizens should choose 
eighteen of the most expert and reasonable persons, 
from amongst whom the Director General and 
Council should select nine, whoin future were, when 
called on, to deliberate with the Director and Coun- 
cil in affairs of importance, and to assist in promot- 
ing the welfare of the country, but not to meet other- 
wise except when summoned by the Director and 
Council ‘‘as, is customary in our dear fatherland.” 





* MSS. letters, &c. in Gov. Stuyvesant’s time, in Secretary of 
State’s office, I. 1, 2, 3, 4. 





¢ Alb. Rec. vii. 68. 


| upon similar proposals, and then 


After having resolved thus to recognize the popular 
will in the state, the Council determined, as regarded 
the difficulties with the Indians, to await orders from 
the company, but at the same time to take steps to 
quiet the Indians, by the ratification of the peace 
and the delivery of a few presents. It was further 
concluded to sell the stock of fish in store, in order 
to obtain materials to repair the decayed fortifica- 
tions and houses, and to pay some public debis and 
to procure the Indian presents, ‘‘all of which cannot 
be had from the inhabitants, who scarce begin to re- 
vive, and we possess scarcely anything to supply the 
deficiency.”” One-half of the proceeds of this sale 
was destined exclusively for the repairs of the fort; 
the remainder to pay the public debts. 

Such were the circun.stances ani the state of 
ublic affairs which led to the concession of the fol- 
owing antient Charter to the inhabitants of New 
Amsterdam and its vicinity, which was duly pro- 

claimed by the Director General and Council in the 
course of September of this year, in these words:— 

** Whereas, We desire nothing more than that the 
government of New Netherlands, which has been 
entrusted to our care, and principally our capital and 
residence, New Amsterdam, in good order, justice, 
police, population, welfare, and mutual harmony 
and increase might continue and prosper, and be 
provided with strong fortifications, a church, school, 
skipping-place, haxbour, and similar highly neces- 
sary public edifices and buildings; for which end 
we are desirous to select the assistance of the whole 
commonalty, as nothing is better adapted to promote 
their own welfare and comfort, and is required of 
course in every well regulated government. 

** Being unwilling, however, by our instructions to 
vex and harrass our dear vassals and subjects in any 
way by exactions, impositions and insufferable bur- 
dens, but rather ina manner, most desirable, by way 
of their voluntary consent, to induce and solicit them 
to assist in similar honest and highly necessary 
works : 

‘* And whereas, it is difficult to cover so man 
heads with one single cap, or to reduce so many dif- 
ferent opinions to one, so did we before, with the ad- 
vice of our council, propose to the commonalty that 
the inhabitants should, without passion or envy, no- 
minate a double number of persons from the most 
notable, reasonable, honest and respectable persons 
of our subjects, from whom we might select a single 
number of nine individuals to confer with us and our 
council, as their Tribunes on all similar means, and 
to promote the welfare of the commonalty, as well 
as that of the country, to them best knowing; to 
which end, consequently, a double number of our 
good and loyal subjects having been proposed, we 
select, with our council, from this nomination, nine 
persons, namely, 

From the Merchants —Augustus Heerman, 
Amoldus Van Hardenberg, Govert Van Locker- 
mans. 

From the Citizens.—Jan Jansen Damen, Jacob 
Wolphertsen, Hendrick Kip. 

From the Farmers.—Michael Jansen, Jan Evert- 
sen Bout, Thomas Hall, 

As interlocutors in behalf of the commonalty, who 
made their oath to us and the council, to conduct 
themselves reasonably and be faithful to their instruc 
tions; whereupon they have been confirmed in their 
office on the following conditions :— 

**T. They, as good and faithful interlocutors and 
trustees of the commonalty, will endeavor to exert 
themselves to promote the honor of God, and the 
welfare of our dear fatherland, to the best advantage 
of the company, and the prosperity of our good ci- 
tizens; to the preservation of the pure reformed re- 
ligion as it here and in the churches of the Nether- 
lands, is inculcated. 

** TI. That they shall not assist at any private con- 
venticles or meetings, much less partrocinate(patron- 
ize) similar deliberations and resolves, except with 
the special knowledge and advice of the honorable 
Director General and his Council, and his special 
order; except only when they are convened ina le- 
gitimate manner, and have received the propcsals of 
the Director General and Council, then they have 
liberty to delay so that they ag consult together 
sring forward their 
advice; provided that it remains always jn the 
power of the Director General, either to assist in 
such a meeting in person, or to appoint one of the 
Council to act as President in such a meeting, to 
second and support such proposals, collect the votes, 
and make a report of the result to the Council. 
“III. Whereas the increased population ; the num- 
ber of law-suits and altercations unavoidably are 
multiplied, and many trifling questions may be ter- 
minated by arbitrators ; otherwise important affairs 
must be postponed to the great prejudice of this city, 
and its inhabitants, and at the price of enormous ex- 
penses, loss of time and vexation of the contending 
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ties. Therefore, three out of the chosen number 
shall once inthe week, viz.: Onevery TuunSDAyY, 
on the usual court day, be admitted in our usual 
council, as long as civil cases are before the court, 
to become acquainted with cases where parties might 
be referred to them as arbitrators; to wit, one from 
the Merchants ; one from the Citizens, and one from 
the Farmers. This shall circulate (in rotation) 
among them every month, and incase of sickness or 
absence, any one could not altend this court, ano- 
ther member of the same class shall then step in his 
place, when parties shall be referred by the Director 
to them as arbitrators, to whose decision parties shall 
be obliged to submit, and by unwillingness pay for 
the Ist time one pound Flemish, before the plaintiff 
can appeal to our council, or shall be admitted. 

**1V. The number of nine elect persons shall con- 
tinue until lawlully repealed, provided that annually 
six are to leave their seals, and from the most notable 
citizens, again, twelve be nominated ; who, with the 
nine assembled, shall be communicated to us, with- 
out being required to call in future the whole com- 
mona /ty together. This meeting shall take place, 
after next New-Year’s day, onthe last of December 
annually. 

**Done in council this 25th day of September 1647. 

(Signed.) P. Sruyvesant, L, Vaw Dincua- 
Gex, La MontaGne, Brian Nurton, Pav- 
Lus LeenpertTsen Vanpeg Grist, A. Key- 
SER,’’* 

This charter, meagre as it is in privileges and con- 
cessions, is worthy of remark chiefly as an evidence 
of the progress made by the Prop. ina political 
point of view. At theoutbreak of the war, in Kiefts 
time, the citizens were allowed to choose their ‘‘Col- 
lege of the eight men,’’ but the influence of these 
was null. The first expedition against the Indians 
was planned and despatched without their know- 
l.dge us a body ; and they had not the power (o protect 
the brewers from an impost levied against their will 
on that class by the mere fiat of the director and coun- 
cil. Now the representatives of the people are to be 
consulte:d on all atfairs of importancc, and are to act 
an important part in the settlement of disputes 
between the inhabitants of the colony generally, who 
subjected themselves toan amercement should the 
contemn their authority of the tribunes. But wit 
the election of the first set of tribunes, all popular 
privilege was to cease in New Amsterdam. The sit- 
ting board, and not the citizens, was to choose the 
succeeding tribunes who were thus early converted 
into an odious close corporation, irresponsible to and 
uncontrolled by the people ; so jealous were the au- 
thorities in those days, both of the intervention of the 
masses in the selection of their magistrates, and of 
their interference in public affairs. 

It was whilst Stuyvesant was occupied in regula- 
ting the precise modicum of political power which 
he could safely dole out to the citizens of New Am- 
sierdam, that delegates arrived from Hempstead and 
announced that May-a-wet-tennema (or as called by 
others Antinoometone of Oversten) had endeavored 
to lure the savages by cffers of seawan, to make an 
attack on the English and Dutch of that village, in 
which the chief of Cats-ya-gock consented to co-op- 
erate as we!l as his brethren on the east end of Long 
Island. On receipt of this alarming intelligence, the 
council determined to send Secretary Van Thienho- 
ven, ‘‘ who thoroughly understands the Indian lan- 
guage,” ina Yacht with Carl Van Brugge to the east 
end of Long Island, to enquire into the truth of the 
above report with authority to present to the Indians, 
who had promised to co-operate with the others, a 
piece of cloth * and other trifles,’’ in the name of the 
company ; which presents had been promised to them 
at the conclusion of the general peace. 

This embassy was fortunately successful in detach- 
ing these allies and in thus warding off the medita- 
ted attack. Van ‘Thienhoven and Van Brugge re- 
turned in the latier part of September, and having 
communicated that fact, reported, moreover, that 
they had discovered a Dutch ship, the St. Baningo, 
(or Hercules) from North Holland at the Rood-bergh, 
called by the English ‘‘ New Haven,’’ within the 
limits of the New Netherlands, which vessel had 
arrived there for the purpose of trade, and was owned 
by Messrs. William Westerhuysen and Samuel Van 
Goedenhuysen, Dutch merchants who had requested 
from secretary Van Thienhoven permission to trade 
at New Amsterdam on the payment of the proper 
duties on her cargo. 

The council having taken this report, and the con- 
cluding proposition into consideration, agreed that 
it was better to grant the required permit to trade, on 
payment of the usual recognitions, especially as it 
was impossible to capture the vessel and bring her 
to New Amsterdam, as she carried ten guns and 
twenty sevenmen. A permit was accordingly made 





*Alb, Rec. vii. 72, 73, 74, 81, 82, 83, 84. 





out, and transmitted to the owners of the ship at New 
Haven.* 

Intelligence of a more serious nature, was now 
brought from Long Island to the Fort. 

It will be recollected that this island had been 
gouer by Charles I, to the Earl of Sterling, 1636. 

y the death of his lordship in 1640 his interest in 
this grant devolved on his widow the dowager lady 
Sterling, who despatched an agent to America to 
superintend these possessions. On the 26th Septem- 
ber, Stuyvesant, whilst engaged in the affair of the 
St. Beningo received intelligence from the sheriff of 
Flushing ‘‘ that a certain Scotchman named Forres- 
ter,’’ had arrived there with a commission as Go- 
vernor, notonly of Long Island, but of all the islands 
within five miles thereof, which commission he had 
exhibited to the English settlers at Hempstead and 
Flushing, where he had remained several nights. On 
the day after the receipt of this information, captain 
Forrester arrived in person at New Amsterdam,on his 
way to Gravesend and Amersfort, to exhibit his au- 
thority to the settlers there also. Whereupon Stuy- 
vesant called on him to produce his commission, 
and demanded by whose order he had dared to come 
within the Dutch limits. Forrester boldly eenee he 
had come to New Amsterdam to examine Stuyve- 
sants commission, and if that were better than his, he 
would give up ; but if not, then Stuyvesant must. 
He was arrested on the following day, in the City 
Tavern, by order‘of the director general, who imme- 
diately communicated the fact to his council, and ask 
ed what should be done with this pretended governor ? 

The prisoner was hereupon brought before the 
director general and council, ‘‘ in the presence of 
Carl Van Bruggen, Adriaen Van der Donck and 
Philip Gerardy, impartial witnesses, and well ac- 
quainted with the English language,” and there ex- 
amined on interrogatories. Having stated that his 
name was Andrew Forrester; that he was born in 
Scotland, at ‘‘a place called Dundee,’’ he produced a 
large parchment (written in the usual manner of 
commissions,) from which depended a broken seal, 
but without any signature or the name of any place 
affixed to this parchment. He also produced a power 
of attorney, signed by Maria Sterling. On being 
asked why the commission was not signed, he ans- 
wered that such was not customary as the seal alone 
was sufficient; and stated further, in reply to another 

uestion, that it had been rumored in Britain during 
the lifetime of the late Earl Sterling, that the am- 
bassador of theis High Mightinesses tu the court of 
England had renounced, in behalf of his master, that 
part ofthe New Netherlands embraced in his com- 
mission. 

Captain Forrester’s examination having beenbro’t 
to a close, the director general and council resolved 
to send ** this pretended Governour’’ to Holland, a 
prisoner in the ship the Falconer, to defend his com- 
mission before their High Mightinesses ;t and thither 
he was sent accordingly, along with a malefactor na- 
med Picquet, who had in the beginning of this sum- 
mer threatened the governor’s life 

Mr. Goedenhuysen, one of the owners of the St. 
Beningo, having by this time received the permit to 
trade already mentioned, arrived now at the Manhat- 
tans; but neither he, nor his skipper, nor his partner, 
paid ‘‘one single farthing of the promised recognitions 
nor produced any invoice nor papers. On the contrary 
he informed the authorities that his ship was ready 
to sail for Virginia.” This neglect, Stuyvesant and 
his council construed into a preconcerted determi- 
nation to defraud the company, and forthwith con- 
cocted the following plan for seizing the suspected 
craft, which they had from the first pronounced to 
be ‘a smuggler.” 

The authorities at New Amsterdam had sold to 
Mr. Goodyear, Deputy Governor of New Haven, the 
armed ship the Swol, which they had contracted to 
deliver to the purchaser at the hitter place. To 
elude all suspicion of their design they put a compa- 
ny of soldiers on board along with the crew, under 
pretext of conveying her to her new owner, which 
force was commanded by one of the company’s offi- 
cers, Captain Paulus Leendertzens to whom orders 
were given to cut the St. Beningo out of the harbor 
of New Haven, and to bring her to the Manhattans 
by force of arms if necessary. 

This feat was cleverly achieved on the Lords day 
by the Dutch captain, and the St. Beningo was 
brought to New Amsterdam on the 11th ot October, 
(new style,) together with the skipper, Mr. Goed- 
enhuysen, and all the officers and crew of the ves- 
sel. Various articles of contraband, such as guns 
and powder were found on board the prize, which 
after examination of all the parties, was confiscated, 
together with her cargo, by order of the council in 
due form of law. t 

* Ibid, vii , 10, 76, 77, 79. 


Ibid. vii. 85, '86, 87, 88. 
Alb. Rec. vil., 96, 96, 97, 102, Hubbard, 436. 








This proceeding, infringing as it operly did on 
their territory and jurisdiction, created, it may be 
easily conceived, considerable indignation amon 
the authorities and inhabitants of New Haven. The 
poeniace rose and attempted to stop the ship, but not 

aving received notice of the atlack in time enough, 
they were too late in executing their intended resig- 
tance. Governor Eaton wrote immediately in sharp 
terms to the Dutch Director General, protesting 
against this illegal proceeding on the part of his au- 
thorized agents. This letter was as follows: 

“ Str.—By your agent, (Mr. Governor, ) I receiy- 
ed two pages from you, the one sealed, the other 
open, but neither of them written either in Lattin, as 
your predecessors used, or in English as yourself 
have formerlie done, both to me and to the other Co. 
lonys, but in Low Dutch, whereof I understand little; 
nor would your messenger, though desired, interpret 
any thing in them soe, that part att least must lie by 
mee till I meet with an interpreter. 

‘* On the instant tyme, as formerlie, wee were sen- | 
sible of sundrie wrongs and protested ag’st y’r pre- | 
decessor, Mouns. Will. Kieft, soe I hereby witnesse | 
ag’st yer voneighbourlie end iniurious course in 
severall writings which I have seene. Without 
grounds you pretend to the Jande in these parts, one 
while from Deleware to Connecticut River, and 
another while you extend your limitts further even 
to Cape Cod, from whence drawing any line land- 
ward north or west, you wholly take in or trench 
farre into the limits of all the United English Collo- 
nys who by license and Auntient pattent from King 
James of famous memorie, since conformed by his 
Maiestie that now is, first came voto these parts and | 
uppon due purchase from the Indians, who were then | 
true proprietours of the land, (for we found it nota va- | 
cuum) have built, planted, and for many years qui- | 
etlie and without any claime or disturbance fiom | 
the Dutch or others, possessed the same. 

** And now latelie, ina ship belonging to New | 
Haven as bought by Mr. Goodyear, you Foal sent 
armed men, and without license, not soe much as 
first acquainting any of the magistrates of this juris. 


diction, with the cause or grounde thereof, seizeda | 


<< within our harbour, and though William Wes- 
terhouse, the Dutch merchant, and without our 


knowledge, before treated with you, and then offered | 


the recognitions, which ina former writing to him, 
you seemed to accept, yett your agent, refused it, 
and protested hee would carrie away the ship; where- 
upon I did first protest a him; and the generall 
court, considering how highlie, they were consider- 
ed in the premises, though they would not me*dle 
in a controversie which belongs not them, much less 
defend any known vnrighteousness, & tho’ theydesire 
to keep peace, (as farre as may bee,) withall men, & 
particularlie with theyre neighbors of the Dutch plan- 
tations, yett they found it necessary, and resolved 
by all just means to assist and vindicate theyre 
right in New Haven’s lands and harbor, and theyre 
iurisdiction of both, that themselves and posteritie be | 
not, (through theyre neglect, ) enthralled and brought 
vnder a forraigne government by a seizure made in | 
theyre harbour, vppon such an uniust claim, the court | 
conceiving it, free for them, according to the lawes 
of God and nations, to entertain trade brought unto 
them, wheather by land or sea, without enquiring the | 
privileges of forraigne companies, or examining whe- 
ther recognitions be due or paid in another countrie, | 
nor is rity probable that yourselfe, if an English ship 
or vessel bring necessaries and provisions to the Man- 
hatans will be solicitious wheather custom be paid 
in England. 

“* Wherefore wee have protested, and by these 
presents doe protest, against you Peter Stuyvesant 
Governor of the Dutch att Manhatans, and for dis- 
turbing the peace between the English and Dutch in | 
these parts which hath bynne soe long and soe happi- | 
lie maintained betwixt the two nations in Europe; | 
for obstructing and hindring those passages of justice | 
and neighbourlie correspondence which yourself | 
have propounded and desired betwixt the English 
collonies and Dutch plantations, by making uniust | 
claimes to our landes and plantations, to our havens | 
and riuers, and by taking a ship oute of our harbor, 
without oure license, by youragents and commission, 
and wee hereby professe that what further inconuen- | 
ence may hereafter growe, you are the cause and | 
author of it, as we hope to show and proue before 
our superiours in Europe.—Dated in New Hauen, in | 
New-England, this 8th day October, 1647. Stil. Vet. 

THEOPHILUS Eaton.” 

To this letter Stuyvesant replied, but that bis reply 
was by no means sattisfactory may be readily infer- 
red from Gov. Eaton’s next letter, which was in these 
words: ’ 

»»S1R.—Since the two former papers mentioned in 
the enclosed, I have by your ffiskall, received your 
letter, dated Oct. the 16, N. S. Though I do not 
fullie and particularlie understand the contents of the 
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with himselfe, and they are soe vaine, and by mee soe 
sufficienilie answered that I shall be silent and only 
instance in 2 or 3 of the choicest of them. 

** Ist. Concerning my receiuing recognition here, 
that is soe excessiue highetc., ] only answer. Every 
state hath power to make what lawes, and impose 
what customes in theare owne precincts, they shail 
think conuenient, without being regulated, or pre- 
scribed by others ; yett notwithstanding wee haue 
bynne soe fauourable to your countriemen trading 
heere, that they pay 8 per cent lesse than our owne; 
and Fam confident, all things considered, not 4 per 
cent, 

“Hee likewise obiects against mee his hearsay of 
my threatning to birne or beatt down your trading 
house, and of reports {rom seuerall places and per- 
sons concerning myselle, and secretaries indeauour- 
ing to raise the Indians against the English, threat- 
ning a retaliation, and turning the edge and point of 
those weapons vppon vsheere. I had thought he had 
had more noble worth, being a Gouernor; or charitie 
as hee wasachristian, (hearing such report of one of 
like qualitie as himselfe,) not to haue giuen credit 
to them, but rather imprisoned the reporters, (vnlesse 
they would haue sufficientlie proued it;) and I take 
it to be as greate an iniurie to me to haue such re- 
ports raised and belieued, as possible may bee. 

“Concerning my sending Captain Florrester for 
Holland, and thatt the English collonys may haue 
occasion to write after the same coppie, (I under- 
stand him very well,) and I doubt not but theyre wis- 
dom will doe that which they may well answere to 
therye principalls as I to myne, and therefore needs 
not give him, or any one else heere, an accompt. 
Yet for your satisfaction, he claimed the gouernment 
of all Long Island, Dutch and English, and produced 
acommission, wheather conterfeit or not, I know not 
for it was sealed but not signed. 

** His conclusion is indifferent faire, but T shall 
not begg it from him. If I meete in the sprin 
with the Gouernors of Boston and Plymmouth, 
hope we shall doe our best for the reconciling of all 
differences, to put any thing to them as arbitrators, I 
am not yett resolued, but shall willinglie complie 
with thei, in what they shall thinke conuenient, and 
whereas he is soe full of his retaliation, according to 
his own words and practise, hee must giue vs leave to 
giue libertie toany that shall elope from your juris- 

iction, to remain vnder our protection vntill our fu- 
itiues are deliucred which as sone as done, I shall 
intleauour to send they rest back, soe, sir, with my 
louing respects, I take leaue and rest. 
Your assured lo. ffriend, 
P. Sruyvesant.’’* 
fort New-Amsterdam, in New-Neth. Dec. 16th, 1647. St no.’) 

The year 1647 was now coming to a close, and 
with it disappeared whatever of kindly feeling exist- 
ed at its commencement between the Dutch Director 
and the English Governor. Toincrease a misunder- 
standing, for which there werealready buttoo many 
causes, Governor Eaton, by way of requital for Stuy- 
vesants taking away the St. Beningo, harbored three 
Dutchmen; viz: a ship carpenter, a sail maker, and 
a house carpenter; sworn servants in the employment 
of the West India Company at the Manhattans, who 
had absconded to New Haven, and who on the requi- 
sition of Stuyvesant had been at first arrested and pla- 
ced in prison, but were now enlarged and admitted 
into the service of the authorities at that place; who 
moreover received and protected Messrs. Wester- 
house and Goodhouse who were accused of smug- 
gling. This called fortha strong feeling of resent- 
ment in Stuyvesant’s breast. Acting under that 
feeling he determined to retaliate injury by injury; 
and a lengthy, but sharp proclamation was accord- 
ingly fulminated, in which all ‘and sundry the inju- 
ries and injustices, real and pretended, experienced 
by the Dutch from their English neighbors, were 
minutely detailed, and which concluded in these 
words: 

‘* Wherefore if any person, ‘noble or ignoble’ 
ffreemen or slave, debitor or creditor, yea to the low- 
est prisoner included, run away from the Colony of 
New Haven, or seek refuge in our limits, he shall 
remaine free under our protection on taking the oath 
of allegiance.”’ 

Lest, however, a proclamation so doubtful in its 
propriety as this, should be misunderstood by the 
authorities of the Other English Collonies, Gen. 
Stuyvesant took care to address letters to Massachu- 
setts, Virginia &c., explanatory of his reasons for 
having issued it, and stating that it did not apply to 
them or any other English Colony, except that over 
which Mr. Eaton presided. He afterwards succeed- 
ed in outwitting this Governor, for he wrote privately 

to the fugitives above mentioned, and caused the 
minister also to write to them, by which means they 
were induced to return, to the no small discomfiture 
of the New Haven Executive, who, had they had 


*Letters &c., in Gov. Stuyvesant’s time, I. 4, 6, 6,9. 





forethought, might have had the credit themselves of 
sending their neighbors servants home; ‘‘ but wise 
men,’’ says Hubbard, who details all these particu- 
lars, ‘ are not always wise.” * 


Though Stuyvesant was seemingly absorbed in 
this controversy, he did not altogether neglect the 
other interests committed to his charge. € con- 
dition of the fort and of the church; the state of pub- 
lic education at New-Amsterdam and the meanness 
of the city itself, were subjects to him of serious at- 
tention. The greater part of the houses were at this 
period, of wood, covered with straw, and many had 
nothing better than wooden chimnies, all which cir- 
cumstances contributed much to endanger the safety 
of the place. The means of education had of late 
been absolutely neglected, and in consequence of 
the want of proper accommodation, ‘‘no school had 
been kept for three months.”’ 

The Nine Tribunes, ‘‘ representing the common- 
alty of Manhattans, Breukelen, Amesfoort and Pa- 
vonia,’”’ were therefore summoned to meet the direc- 
tor general to deliberate on these various important 
questions. But on the arrival of the day of meeting, 
15th of November, sickness prevented his Excellen- 
cy’s attendance. An epidemic had passed over the 
whole continent ; not only the New Netherlands but 
New-England,attacking Indians, English, French and 
Dutch indiscriminately, and Stuyvesant was only 
slowly recovering now from an attack of this dis- 
ease.* He therefore communicated his message to 
them in writing. It was dated from his bed cham- 
ber, and urged them again to suggest ways and means 
to repair the fortification, ‘‘to secure in case of inva- 
sion a safe retreat for our',beloved subjects both in 
person and property.””? The Tribunes were next cal- 
led on for their opinion, with regard to the finishing 
and maintaining the church, in what manner the de- 
ficiency in the funds for the erection of that buildin 
were to be made upby the citizens? The churc 
wardens being of opinion that it would be better that 
a monthly collection should be taken up on a plate 
by one of themselves, assisted by one of the nine 
men. 

In regard to a new school house anda dwelling for 
the school master, for the promotion of education 
among the youth, his Excellency communicated his 
consent to defray a portion of the expenses, on be- 
half of the company, and to continue to do so in fu- 
ture ‘‘to promote the glorious work.” Meanwhile, 
he stated, that a convenient place should be provided 
for the winter, either in one of the out-houses belong- 
ing to the Attorney General’s department, which Stuy- 
vesant would prefer, or any other suitable place that 
the church wardens might approve. He concluded 
by urging on them to make proper regulations for the 
prevention of fires and damages therefrom. 

The above arrangements for public education seem 
to have given satisfaction; as regarded the future re- 
pairs of the fort, it was determined that ‘‘ every male 
person, between the ages of 16 and 60 should con- 
tribute annually twevie days labor to that object, or 
pay, foreach days absence, a commutation fine of 
two guilders, equal to eighty cents;” * a heavy tax 
when the period is considered, and when the whole 
amount of the twelve day’s tax is taken also into con- 
sideration. 





SOUTHEY. 

The following lines, written by Wordsworth, are inscribed 
on a monument recently erected, to the memory of the late 
Poet Laureate, in the church of Crosthwaite, near Keswiok, 
England. 

‘Ye torrents foaming down the rocky steeps, 

Ye lakes wherein, the Water-Spirit sleeps, 

Ve vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 

The Poet’s steps, and fixed him here, on you 

His eyes have closed; and ye, loved books, no more 
Shall Southny feed upon your precious lore, 

To works that ne’er shall forfeit their renown, 
Adding immortal labours of his own; 

Whether he traced historic truth with zeal 

For the State’s guidance, or the Church’s weal; 
Or Fancy, disciplined by studious Art 

Informed his pen, or Wisdom of the heart, 

Or Judgments sanctioned in the patriot’s mind 

By reverence for the rights of all mankind. 

Large were his alms, yet in no human breast 

Could private feelings find a holier nest. 

His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s tbp ; but he to Heaven was vowed 
Through a long life, and calmed by Christian faith 
In his pure soul the tear of change and death.” 





* Alb. Rec. vii., 211, 112. Hubbard, 436, 437. 

ott with a cold, and in many was accompanied witha 
light fever. Sucitas bled or used cooling drinks, ewe di- 
ed; such as made use of cordials, and more strengt ning, com- 
Rectal things, for the most part recovered.’’ Hubbard, 631, 
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(By G. F. Bicnanvsow, of the British Museum. Longman & 
Co. London—Wiley & Putman, New-York-]} 





This work comprises a familiar explanation of 
Geology, and its associate sciences, Mineralogy, 
Physical Geology, Fossil Conchology, Fossil Bota- 
ny, and Paleontology. 

The following extracts from that portion of the 
work termed “‘ First Lessons on Geology,” area 
good specimen of its highly interesting character. 

H 


Harmony OF THE SCIENCE WITH ReEve- 
LATIoN.—Among the most valuable and most sa- 
tisfactory 


vey of the perfect harmony of the science with re- 
velation, and the groundless nature of those fears 
which many well-meaning but mistaken persons so 


between the two. 


frequent and ample illustration, during the followi 
pages, to require more than a casual mention here; 
and it may suffice to dispe] the fears of those who 
may cherish such unnecessary apprehensions, if we 
state, that, in all essential points,—and we would 
particularly instance the date of the creation of 
man,—we find the records of Scripture fully and | 
completely confirmed by the evidence of physical 
fact. Nay, we may go farther, and add that this 
admirable study, so far from lessening our belief in 
the Deity, or our perception of His attributes, can- 
not but tend materially to enhance and confirm our 
appreciation of both. A science, the professed ob- 
ject of which is to enlarge and increase our know- 
ledge of creation, cannot but expend and exalt, in 
a commensurate degree, our admiration of the Cre- 
ator. Those who would pursue the subject farther, 
may be referred to the works of all modern geolo- 
ists; the writings of a Lyell, a Buckland, a Dela- 
att a Murchison; the orations of a Sedgwick, 
the lectures of a Mantell, and, in particular, those | 
of Dr. Pye Smith, will furnish arguments so elo- | 
quent and convincing, as must suffice to remove the 


of inquirers.* 
InstrRuUCTIVE NATURE OF THE SCIENCE.— 


of our habitual ideas and impressions, and warns us _ 
to doubt even the evidence of our senses, until it is 
proved by scientific investigation to be true. Thus, 
while astronomy begins by convincing us, that the 
sun which we see rise in the east, and to set in the | 
west, performs, in fact, no revolution at all, but that | 
the apparently unmoving earth it is, which really 
erforms the daily round; so geology commences 
a instructions with truths not less, but even more 
repugnant to our pre-conceived sentiments and | 
opinions. It unfolds the fact, that the present condi- 
tion of our earth, far from being of primeval date 
and character, as is not unfrequently supposed, con- 
stitutes but one of the numerous vicissitudes through 
which it has passed in the course of its eventful his- 
tory. The mountains which we deem of antiquity 
coeval with the earth itself ; the hills which in our 
phraseology are ‘“‘old,” tu a proverb; this science 
convinces us, are of very different dates, and have 
all, geologically speaking, been elevated at compa- 
ratively modern periods. Again, from the earliest 
times it has been the habit of man to associate the 
idea of stability with the land: and of fluctuation 
and change of level with the sea. Geology, how- 
ever, demonstrates the very reverse of this to be the 
truth, and shows that while the land has undergone 
changes and disturbances the most violent and revo- 
lutionary, and has been the scene of elevation and 
depression, of intrusion and dislocation, on the most 
extensive scale; the sea, from its very nature, as 4 
fluid, must have constantly maintained the same un- 
altered level. The stones and rocks, which we ha- 
bitually regard as having ever been the hard, refrac: 
tory, and unyielding objects which we behold them 
now ; science, by the external characters which they 
bear, by the gentle ne of organic structure | 
which they present— M the tender foilage of the 
slant—the delicate markings of the shell—proves 10 | 
lawn been thus imprinted when their substance was _ 
soft and soluble, and by this means convinces us that | 
all stone, all rock, whatever now is hard, once was 
in the state of sand, of mud, or of fluid. These are 
but few of the numerous instances which might be | 
adduced, of the valuable and instructive discipline | 
of ascience, which rids us of errors and prejudices 
derived from early habit and association, and im- 





* See also an Essay on the Hebrew Language and Literatare, 





*Alb. Rec. vii., 105. 106, 107, 108, 110, 116, 





by the Author. Sketches in Prose and Verse; Relf and Co. 
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of these must he enumerated the convic. | 
tion, which its very earliest inquiries serve to con- | 


needlessly entertain of the possibility of a collision | 
The gratifying circumstance of | 
the accordance of both will form the theme of too | 


apprehensions of even the most sensitive and timid | 


Geology has this, in common with all the studies of |@ 
nature, that it teaches the unphilosophical character | 
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ts in their stead more just and philosophical 
ideas of nature, and her Divine Author. 
ANTIQUITY OF THE EartTH.—Thus, while we 
are accustomed to regard our planet as coeval only 
with man, and as dating but from the five or six 
thousand years which science and revelation unite 
to prove as the era of his creation, peology demon- 
strates the far superior antiquity of the planet as- 
signed for his abode. The mere investigation into 
the crust of the earth, that is, of the part accessible 
to human observation, will convince us that the sub- 
stances of which it is composed, from their variety, 
extent, and order of succession, could only be the 
result of accumulation, continued through vast and 
incalculable cycles of time. We find that all the 
formations are aqueous and fossiliferous, with the 
exception of the granite, and gneiss, and mica-schist 
systems; though even these, according to the high- 
ly probable opinion of many geologists, were ori- 
ginally of like nature with the rest; the absence of 
@ratification in the one instance, and of organic re- 
mains in both, having been occasioned by the in- 
tense heat which has reduced them to their present 
The vast series of the re- 
maining formations, and possibly even these, are 


| therefore the mineralized beds of primeval oceans, 


with occasional but rare interpolations of fluviatile 
and lacustrine strata; the deposits of seas, or of 
rivers, and lakes, bearing in their stratified arrange. 
ment, and the fossil relics of the animal forms 
which once inhabited their waters, incontestible 


_ proof of their sedimentary nature and origin. They 


are, itis well known, of immense extent and area, 


_ the marine formations rivalling in space and grand- 


eur the vast Atlantic or Pacific ; while the fresh wa- 


| ter floods appear to have vied with the enormous 
_ lakes ancl inland seas of the American continent at 


the present day. These aqueous accumulations, sub- 
sequently to their deposition, have repeatedly under- 
isturbing causes; the eruptive 
rocks have broken through the sedimentary deposits ; 
and volcanic ejections, terrestrial and submarine, 
have exploded from below, have pierced and shat- 
tered the superincumbent beds; have forced and 


_ wedged their sheets of molten matter into the 
| chasms of the strata they 


have divided; or bursting 
to the top, have poured their waves, and spread their 
terraces over the surface of the whole. Periods of 
intense volcanic activity have been followed by 
others of repose, which fave again been succeeded 
by revivals of former energy; so that frequent al- 
ternations of this nature, of enormous extent and 


duration, have occurred, even in periods, which are 


— as the most modern in the history of the 
earth. 

In pursuing the natural and legitimate mode of in- 
lerpreting the past by the present, and observing the 
effect of similar agencies in existing nature, we are 
forcibly impressed with the slowness of these ope- 
rations at the present day. Lakes are ascertained 
to shoal up, or deposit sediment, in the proportion of 
only a foot in a century; and even oveanic deposits 
are known to be correspondingly tardy of accumu- 

ion. Hence we find that during the entire his- 
loric period, the physical geography of our globe, 
with the exception of local and minor modifications, 
has remained unaltered. The oceans, rivers, lakes 
and mountains recorded in Scripture, form the phy- 
tical features of the same regions at the present day ; 
and arriving at a more modern period, and at locali- 
ties less remote from ourselves, we find that the 
ocean which Cesar crossed, still separates the Bri- 
ton from the Gaul; that the same rivers water the 


| capitals of the same countries of Europe; while the 
_fame Vesuvius which overwhelmed 
_ tnd Pompeii beneath its ejections, still threatens the 


erculaneum 


surrounding districts; and the same sub-marine vol- 


tanic agency, which, as we have mentioned, alarm- 
| 


td the Koman people, still continues in activity, and | 


produces similar phenomena, at the present day. 
When, therefore, reverting from the present to the 
past, we contemplate those operations which have 
lormed or modified the crust of our globe, and ob- 
“rve their extent and grandeur; when we find evi- 
nce, not of a single change, but of cycles of mu- 
lations ; of seas on seas: with alternations of dry 
in the existence of forests, rivers, and lakes; 
logether with proofs of volcanic agency, with its 
ong-continued intervals of action and repose; and 
When we reflect that nothing is made in vain, but 
t every created object has its sphere of useful- | 
Ress, and therefore of duration; and when we look | 
on the fair and harmonious world around us, and ex- | 
‘Mine the diversified materials of which it is com- | 
, and the wondrous agencies by which it has | 
en elaborated into order, fertility, and beaut 


we | 
> w | 
cannot avoid the conviction, so irresistibly mmoed | 











Vel 
| 


— the mind, that operations thus complicated and 
Xtensive, and results thus admirable and perfect, 
must have required an adequate period for their de- | 


Spment; and that time, to an extent inapprecia- 


ble, perhaps, by human powers of calculation, must 
have formed an essential element in the vast work of 
Creation. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE UNIVERSE PROVED BY 
AstRonomy.—lt is the profound remark of Lord 
Bacon, that we must seek the explanation of a phe- 
nomenon not merely in the investigation of that ob- 
ject alone, but by comparing it with others of like 
nature with its own; and thus the antiquity of our 
earth, far from being inconsistent with the general 
plan of creation, is only in accordance with the 
most extensive and enlightened views which have 
been formed of the whole universe itself. The mag- 
nitude and grandeur of the phenomena which cha- 
racterise the entire system, as far exceed those ob- 
servable in our earth itself, as the whole must be 
conceived to transcend the part; and it may be stat- 
ed, that if geology appear incredible, astronomy 
must seem impossible; yet, owing to the exact na- 
ture of the latter science, its truth and accuracy are 
of course susceptible of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. The astronomer reveals facts so far surpassin 
our usual calculations and impressions, that the Atm 4 
unaccustomed to scientific investigation, might be 
warranted in rejecting them as fables, were it not 
that he, at the same time, foretels an eclipse to the 
fraction of a minute, and thus proves his system to 
be true. For instance, there are stars so incalcu- 
lably remote from our planet, such as can only be 
reached by the telescope of a Herschel‘ that their 
light would require vast cycles of ages to arrive at 
our earth: and as these luminaries occasionally be- 
come extinguished or invisible, it results that we 
may actually be gazing on the light of a star, which 
has been lost to our sphere long before the creation 
of our race. Sir William Herschel, in a paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1800,* on the power 
| of telescopes to penetrate into space, a property dis- 
tinct from the magnifying power, informs us of the 
existence of bodies which only lis telescope can 
reach, which are situated nearly i2 millions of mil- 
lions of millions of miles from our earth: whence it 
follows, that the light by which those objects have be- 
come visible to us, must have been nearly two millions 
of years in its progress. And since Scripture and 
science combine to assure us, that the whole of the 
material universe was created at the same period, 
this fact alone is sufficient to invest our globe with an 
antiquity of two millions of years, since the light of 
so distant a star could not have reached us in a less 
space of time. And when we reflect that we can 
by no means assume these points, however remote, 
to be the limit of creation, and that if we were re- 
moved to those distant orbs, we should as it were be- 
hold, not the end of the universe, but only iis begin- 
ning, and should observe fresh spheres of existence, 
of harmony, and of beauty, extending throughout 
illimitable space, we must yield up our doubts, ac- 
knowledge the insufficiency of the finite to compre- 
hend the Infinite, and cease from cavilling, to won- 
der and adore ! 

Mopern Date or Man.—The comparatively 
modern period of the creation of man, an the infe- 
riorage of our race to that of the globe which we 
inhabit, is a fact revealed by Scripture and confirm- 
ed by science. The same internal evidence which 
convinces usof the extreme antiquity of our planet, 
affords the like satisfactory proof of the compara- 
lively modern period of the origin of our species. 
The whole vast series of aqueous deoposits are of 
course crowded with organic remains, with fragments 
of the weeds, plants, corals, shells, crustacea, fish, 
reptiles, birds and mammalia, relics of the vegetable 
and animal existence of the ancient earth; but no 
fossil remains of the human form have yet been dis- 
covered in the solid rocks themselves; or in any, 
save those accumulations of silt, or mud, which date 
from the most modern era—the yesterday, as it were, 
in the infinite history of the past. It is only in these 
accumulations of the historic period, that we dis- 
cover the remains of even the most ancient families 
of mankind: that in this country we meet with the 
implements or utensils of our British ancestors, or the 
coins and weapons of their Roman invaders; that in 
Italy we find the Cyclopean structures and works of 
art of the Etruscans, a nation who appear to:have pre- 
ceded the Romans in the occupation of Italy, and to 
have excelled them in civilization and the arts of life ; 
while vestiges of the Pelasgi are alike discoverable 
in similar deposits in Greece ; and in the new world, 
traces exist of the Tulteques, a people who seem to 
have been the predecessors of the Mexicans, and their 
superiors in knowledge and improvement. In the 
solid rocks, we repeat, no traces of man are discern- 
ible. Yet had the human race been really the abo- 
rigines of the physical history of our planet; had they 
actually existed in its primeval times, their remains 
would unquestionably, have been found scattered 








most recent in the series. Noimpediment exists to 
their conversation ; our bones, composed of the same 
elements as those of the animal races, are equally 
capable of being kept from destruction; the same 
battle-field has preserved the bones of the horse and 
his rider ; the same cavern which, in earlier eras, gave 
shelter during life to the hyena, and the bear, and 
retained their skeletons after death, has alike pre- 
served the remains of those human occupants, who 
at a later period, found, in the same retreat, a refuge 
andatomb. Buta still stronger proof of the mo- 
dern date of our species exists in the obvious fact that 
if man had really been an inhabitant of the earth 
during its early history, his skeleton, or the mere 
fragments of his osseous structure, would have con- 
stituted the least of those relics which he would have 
bequeathed to the soil of which he was an inhabi- 
tant. We should have discovered his mighty and 
majestic works, which eofar transcend in duration 
his own ephemeral existence. We should have found 
his cities and his structures overwhelmed in the wa- 
ters of ancient seas, or buried beneath the ejections 
of primeval volcanoes; his majestic putemtle sunk 
in the bed of early rivers; his mountain-temples, hewn 
on the surface of the deepest and the oldest rocks; 
we should bave encountered his bridges of granite 
and of iron; his palaces of limestone and of marble; 
the tombs which he reared over the objects of his af- 
fection; the shrines which he erected in honor of his 
God! But in the absence of these, or any other trace 
of man, in any, save the most superficial of deposits, 
we are compelled to acknowledge the chronology of 
Holy Writ ; to recognise the complete and satisfac- 
tory accordance of science with revelation; and to 
admit that the existence of man has not extended be- 
yond those five or six thousand years upon the earth, 
which the Scriptures assign as the period of his crea- 
tion. It will be self-evident that this fact, like many 
others in natural science, far {rom lowering our ideas 
of. the Divine perfections, serves only to strengthen 


and exalt them. Itis, in fact, impossible to form 
a more magnificent conception of Infinite bounty and 
wisdom than that which reason and revelation here 


combine to offer: representing the Supreme Being as 
first elaborating and perfecting our earth into one 
vast sphere of blessings; erecting, on a foundation of 
granite, a vast superstructure of sandstones, lime- 
stones, clays, shales, salts, coal, and the varied sub- 
stances known as rocks: injecting their fissures and 
crevices with minerals and metalic ores; then, by 
the intrusion of volcanic agency, bringing these va- 
ried deposits near the surface, and so diversifying the 
soil as to present every variety of condition best 
adapted for its mineral, agricultural, and economical 
Cultivation; tempering, as well, the climate tothe de- 
gree best adapted for human health and enjoyment; 
peopling it with animals adapted for the use of man, 
for supplying him with food, and assisting him in his 
labors; and, finally, calling man himself into exis- 
tence, to take possession of a world, which Tofinite 
wisdom and benevolence had thus prepared and per- 
fected for his reception and enjoyment. 





TO A ROBIN IN AUTUMN. 





Oh! where wilt thou find, nerry warbler, a home, 
When the leaves are all dead on the old maple tree? 

To what distant clime, far away, wilt thou roam, 
While the chill winter winds whistle musie for me? 





Wilt thou weave thee a nest in some vine-trelliss’d tower, 
Where the buds never wither, the flowers never fade, 
And morning and evening thy melody pour 
In the green orange grove, or the dark olive shade? 


When Autumn is coming, how gladly, I'd hie, 

With the birds of the garden would gaily go forth, 
To build me a cot ’neath a sunnier sky, 

Far away from the snow covered bills of the north. 


1 love their rich scenery in summer’s bright hours, 
When the woodland is deepened with every green shade, 
When the wing of the zephyr is perfumed with flowers 
And soothing its sound as it sighs through the glade. 


But when the leaves fall and the meadow is sere, 
When silent the stream where the cataract fell, 
When the murmuring of waters is hushed on my ear, 
When mate is the garden and songless the dell: 
When then forest looks sear, as if fearing a foe, 
In the wind that sweeps on with its desolate moan, 
When the clonds o’er the valley come hovering low, 
When the shadows of twilight are gloomier grown: 
Oh! then I would flee from the mountains awhile, 
And envy thee, robin, thy light plamaged form, 


That so quickly can change for some tropical isle 
J. 





throughout its varied deposits from the oldest to the 
* Dr. Pye Smith, on Geology, p. 368. 


This land of the tempest and dark scowling storm. 
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Political Science. 


THE FUTURE SUPREMACY OF THE UNITED STATES. 








BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 





It is not to be expected that my views on this 
important subject, should meet the approbation of 
all the readers of the Northern Light; neither is it 
to me a matter of the least moment, whether they do 
or not. My opinions are submitted to the American 
people, with the fearlessness of an independent free- 
man, who is not bound by the shackles of party; 
and whose sole object is to secure the future peer 
rity and glory of our common country. It is my be- 
lief, they will be received as such by my country- 
men—it is the only way I can at present serve them, 
and it is hoped those services will be productive of 
permanent good, One thing is certain, they will 
cause at least a portion of our citizens to think, if 
not to act; and, even this will prove beneficial. 

The spirit of party has already been a curse to 
our country. Do you require proof of this? Read 
the history of the United States, as found in the pub- 
lic documents since the year 1830, and become 
satisfied. 

Within a few years past, the hall of the House 
of Representatives of the United States was for 
weeks little better thana Bear Garden. And who 
has forgutten the scenes in our own House of Assem- 
bly during the last session ? Who so blind as not to 
see the tyranny of the majority at this hour? And 
who has attended the courts of justice in the several 
states for a few years past, without being made sen- 
sible of the dreadful evils of party spirit? The wri- 
ter merely hints at these things. He will be under- 
stood—and it will prove a blessing to the country if 
these hints shall be taken. 

Corruption and venality proved the ruin of the 
greatest republic of ancient times; and the people 
of the United States may derive profit from the les- 
sons of experience. But to produce great evils it is 
not necessary that our legislative assemblies and 
courts of justice should be corrupt. Party preju- 
ice biases the mind and warps the judgment; and 
evils, perhaps of as great magnitude, are produced 
in this way, as by corruption. 

We are all American freemen, embarked in the 

‘same great cause, and if we are influenced by a pro- 
per sense of duty, are laboring for the advancement 
of the general prosperity. We have common rights, 
and a common interest; and in such a country, the 
rights of the minority must be held sacred, if we 
wish to secure permanency and stability to our insti- 
tutions, and that vational, supremacy to which we 
a-pire. ‘ 

This will be pronounced political heresy by the 
miserable tools of faction, who are unable to discern 
merit in a political opponent; but it is a truth, that 
should never for a moment be forgotten i fame pa- 
triot. What effect must be produced upon the minor- 
ity, when they see ‘‘ that successes, wealth and ho- 
nor, only tend to increase the power of their antago- 
nists, and to lessen theirown? When they see all 
honors, offices, and rewards are bestowed to lessen 
their importance, and increase those of their oppo- 
nents? When every door is shut against them to 
succeed to dignities and employments, be their me- 
rit what it will? When they see that neither fortune 
nor merit can avail them, and that their adversaries, 
whom they call their enemies, succeed continually, 
even without merit and without effort ?” 

What must be the feelings of the minority members 
of the bar, for example, when they shall Jabor under 
a conviction, that all their knowledge of law, all 
their talents, all their eloquence, can avail nothing ? 
That their causes will at last be decided not accord- 
ing to law—not according to right—but in sucha 
manner as to aid party—to subserve the ends of fac- 
tion. A patriotic minority may patiently submit to 
all these evils—may bear with equanimity, tyranny, 
oppression, and the grossest injustice, hoping froma 
ange of men and of measures, for better days. 
But is it not asking almost too much from poor hu- 
man nature to expect this?—to expect those who 
have experienced nothing but tyranny and injustice 
for years, to labor for the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of institutions, which produce to them such re- 
sults ? 

We are all Americans—all attached to our free 
institutions—and all willing to labor for the common 
weal. We muy differ concerning particular mea- 
sures, but in essentials we agree. Why then, this 
proscription and persecution? Away with it—it is 
a disgrace toa great nation. De Tocqueville found 
the greatest men in America in private stations— 
many of them are there at this hour. What right 
then, have the people to hope for national supremacy 
when such is the result of their conduct? To secure 


the future supremacy of the United States, it will re- 
quire an enlarged, enlightened, and liberal policy, 
with the steady, far-seeing eye of the great states- 
man: and national councils, constantly filled with 
the political sages of the country. Such men are to 
be found in the United States, and the people must, 
regardless of the clamors of faction, place them in 
congress, and in the highest executive, and judi- 
cial offices. Small men, with narrow views, cannot 
legislate for a great nation; they are utterly incapa- 
ble of comprehending its true policy, and many of 
them are too much biassed by party prejudices to 
pursue it steadily, even it they did. Such men, when 
compared with our greatest statesmen, are like ‘* far- 
thing candles in the presence of the sun.”’ It is the 
duty of the people to remedy this great evil, and 
they must look to it. The national legislator should 

sess a mind capable of comprehending the true 
policy of this gigantic republic, and the necessary 
nerve to pursue it, steadily and fearlessly, regardless 
of the clamors of faction. Test your public men by 
this rule—try them by this standard, and how many 
of them are worthy of their stations? Ignorance on 
this important subject, has already produced results 
the most calamitous to the nation. 


Governments in free states, are formed to secure 
the prosperity and happiness of the people. That of 
the United States, is concededly the best for us that 
could be established; and who can pretend that it 
has secured the national prosperity for the last seven 
years? 


What has caused the failure? Ignorance—gross 
ignorance on the part of our legislators—or the dele- 
terious effects of party spirit. In their struggle for 
supremacy, the two great factions have sacrificed 
the best interests of their country. We all feel, and 
know this; then, why not declare it, and fearlessly 
and firmly apply the remedy? We look at the result, 
and shall not stop to inquire which of the twu factions 
is the most censurable ; both are doubiless entitled 
to their share of blame. But it is said the country is 
prosperous. In a degree it is certainly so, at this 
moment. For this prosperity, however, (which is 
nothing when compared with what it might, and 
ought to have been,) we cannot fairly be said to be 
indebted to either of the great factions which agitate 
the country, but to the never-tiring industry und en- 
terprise of the American people, who have surmount- 
ed difficulties the most formidable, and which would 
probably have ruined almost any other nation. 


The long and patient endurance by the people, of 
the evils we have passed through, is above all praise, 
and it speaks volumes in favor of their patriotism. 
We possess one of the finest countries upon the globe, 
with resources, which cannot in time of peace, fail 
to secure steady prosperity to its citizens, unless pre- 
vented by political quackery. With ordinary saga- 
city, and common prudence on the part of those en- 
trusted with power, such must ever be the result. 
Why then has it not beenenjoyed? Letevery reader 
answer the question, and then ask himself what be- 
comes his duty. We have territory enough, to sus- 
tain in a prosperous condition the greatest nation the 
world ever saw; and yet such is the grasping dispo- 
sition of some, that they wish to annex to it the 
country called Texas, whilst they suffer another na- 
tion to reap all the benefits to be derived from the 
Oregon Territory—a country, which in the lapse of 
time, will be of more importance to the United 
States, in a commercial and military point of view, 
than twenty such countries as Texas. We need not 
an additional foot of territory—we have already full 
as much as we can properly possess and defend—and 
enough to sustain in a prosperous condition the great- 
est nation that ever existed. Why then covet more? 
Oh, we are told, that unless annexed to the United 
States, it will fall into the hands of some other great 
power. Let it so fall then, if such is the will of its 
citizens. Surely the United States have nothing to 
apprehend from Texas as a colony—nor from any 
uropean power who shall so possess it. Our 
own history ought to teach us what will ultimately 
be the fate of all considerable colonies; and what 
will be that of the nations that establish numerous 
colonies, it cannot, with the = : the lights of his- 
tory, require great sugacity clearly to foresee. 
‘farge antes are believed to be better for the hu- 
man family than many small ones; but there must he 
a limit to these things. They may become so colos- 
sal and unwieldy as to be unmanagable. If Texas 
is now a desirable acquisition, will not Cuba, and 
Mexico, and even the Canadas in time, become 
equally so? Where then are we to stop, and when 
to set limits to this grasping disposition? We have 
now all the territory necessary to enable us to be- 
come the greatest, or certainly one of the greatest 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial na- 
tions upon the globe; and in less than a century, 





with the blessings of Providence, we, under wise 





councils, shall be in a condition to dictate the law 
to other states. 

_ Common prudence then, and sound policy, admo. 
nish us to be satisfied with our present territory; to 
cultivate our vast resources; and by modcration, jus- 
tice, and liberality, to secure the good will of other 
nations. We need nota foot of their territory, but 
we have at present no more than is necessary jor ys, _ 

The right of the United States to the Oregon Ter. 
ritory is believed to be undoubted, and it should be 
y caer A asserted, and our laws extended over it for 
the protection of our citizens in that region. The 
value of these territories to us, is not as yet even 
dreamed of, by the mass of the people of the United 
States. In a commercial and military point of view, 
in a very few years, it will become of the greatest 
importance to us; and England should no longer be 
agg to occupy it in common with this repub. 
ic. Look at the amount of our commerce in the 
Pacific already; and what will it be half a century 
hence? Who can be ignorant of the importance of 
the valuable harbors of Oregon to our commercial | 
and military marine? And what will be the amount | 
of supplies, and articles of commerce to be obtained | 
from that region a few years hence? Our title tothe — 
territory from 42 to 54°, cannot with justice be | 
questioned. The claim of England should be speed- _ 
ily extinguished, and the whole territory occupied 
by our hardy and enterprising citizens. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
THE DYING BED. | 





BY J. HUNT, JR. i 





When my frail corse is in the coffin Jaid, 
And friends pass by, to view my lifeless clay; 
F’re the last honors to my form are paid, 
May only this be heard of them to say: 
‘* He sleeps a monument of solemn rest ; 
Let not the mournful tears of grief be shed, 
For when alive, ‘twas to the world confess’d, 
He had no fears to meet the dying bed.” 
—Early Poems. 


How very few in health and youth, 
And e’en the hoary aged head, 
Who seem to feel this solemn truth ; 
“‘Oh ! 1 must meet a dying bed.” 
But heedless with the busy throng, 
In hurried steps pass life along, 
Without a show of least concern, 
For life beyond the ‘‘ mould’ring urn ;” 
The thought disturbs their breast no more 
Than lashing waves a rock-bound shore, 
When tempests swell the boist’rous main, 
Or storms effect a sterile plain. 


Plung’d in the depths of care, through life 
The anxious pilgrim plods his way ; 

Immur’d in all the scenes of strife, 
He journeys out his weary day ; 

But when life’s sun midst hazy clouds 

Becomes obscur’d, and age enshrouds, 

Or dims the lustre of his eye, 

Which tell his final hour is nigh— 

Then will the retrospection give 

An ardent wish to longer live, 

That he by living, may atone 

For time which has forever flown. 


Oh! would you have a peaceful death, 
Devoid of ev’ry earthly fear— 

Whereby you can resign your breath, 
Without a sigh—without a tear ? 

Let day by day show forth in you 

A motive pure—and actions true ; 

Renouncing error, strive to gain 

The truth of all, thereby maintain 

Integrity, and envy not 

Another’s sphere—another’s lot ; 

Use ev’ry means which you possess, 

In aid of right; the wrong suppress. 


The ciose of such a life as this, 
Is met with joy, and not in pain ; 
It is, indeed, the ‘‘dawn of bliss,” 
And prospect of a happy reign ; 
Not such a one as bears the sway, 
For weeks, or years, then dies away, 
But lasting as eternal truth, 
Which blooms in an ‘‘ immortal youth.” 
Oh ! be this constant duty mine— 
This chief of works, my great design : 
To make, while I this life endure, 
My ‘‘calling and election sure.” 


haa 





—_—_— 
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[For the Northern Light.) 


THE FIRST SETTLER. 





BY JAMES MATSON. 





He came from England’s rocky shore, 
Where breaks the billow’s foam, 

He came within Coiumbia’s wilds, 
To seek a peaceful home. 


Where the lone beaver built his hut. 
By solitary stream, 

Which never danced in morning's ray, 
Or evening’s crimson beam. 


Within a wild and lonely spot, 
Arose his log built cot, 

There lived the solitary one, 
By all the world forgot. 


The birch displayed its blossoms white, 
There twined the laurel green, 

And every flower that spring revives, 
Blushed round that silent scene. 


But soon about his humble roof, 
The sunbeam smiled in light, 

On limpid stream and blooming flower, 
And nature’s verder bright. 


And when along the flecker’d east, 
The first faint lines of gray 

Were blent with crimson—he would rise, 
To hail the step of day. 


The partridge whistled as he went, 
Along the glimmering scene; 

And every flow’r its incense breathed, 
Out o’er the dewy green. 


The sky-lark sang her matins lond, 
The harbinger of day, 

The red-bird warbled o’er his head, 
And cheered him with its lay. 


The crested, noisy wood-pecker, 
Hammered from highest bough, 

The zephyr trembled through the wood, 
And cooled his feverish brow. 


When Autumn spread her yellow wing, 
On mountain, vale and plain, 

For him the bough display’d its fruit, 
And for him waved the grain. 


And soon bleak winter with his blasts, 
Upon his frozen cloud, 

Locked the clear streamlet’s way, and worked 
Sweet nature’s icy shroud. 


Contented by his evening hearth, 
Where blazed the cheerful fire, 
He’d set as winter spent without, 

Its loud and blustering ire, 


By some lone cave or frowning cliff, 
His sturdy steps would go, 

To scare the panther from his haunts, 
Or track him through the snow. 


And when again spring’s balmy breath, 
Revived the frozen earth, 

Hung out the forest’s tender leaf, 
And gave the blossom birth, 


The johnsworth spread its golden star, 
Upon his lowly mound, 

There clustering green the laurel stretched 
Its pale pink blossoms round; 


The sumach hung its clusters red, 
As if to mark the spot‘ 

Where safe from toil and sorrow’s cloud, 
He lay by all forgot. 


Unseared along the forest deep, 
The partridge whistle rung, 

Unheeded on the verdant sod, 
The silver daisy sprung. 


He passed away as he had lived, 
Far from the haunts of men, 
Where mortal footsteps seldom trod, 
Deep in the darkened glen. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
ARCHITECTURE. 





BY D. 8. HOWARD. 





Modern architects are so overwhelmed by the 
magnificence of ancient architecture, that to think of 
improvement, is almost sacrilegious. Some feeble 
attempts have been made, bui sv insignificant, com- 
pared with the original specimens were the produc- 
tions, that the authors have denied their own o springs 
and given them names indicative of ancient origin, to 
ensure their existence as wy ofart. 

Magnificence has often blunted the perceptions of 
the critic, and passed for beauty, when a smaller and 
less expensive specimen, with the same parts and 
proportions, would appear remarkably simple and 
uninteresting. 

There are numerous circumstances, which are ad- 
ditions to beauty, but beauty itself; or perhaps more 
properly speaking, the prime ingredient in beauty, 
is proportion. There are different kinds of proportion; 
but that which is the easiest perceived, is the great- 
est addition to beauty ; therefore poetry is more beau- 
tiful, (aside from its usefulness, ) than prose, because 
the proportion of the syllables and rhymes are more 
perceptible in the former, than the figures, and allit- 
erations in the latter; both are beautiful vere by 
the proportion of their parts, their usefulness, &c. 
But where is anything equal to music? the proportion 
of which almost wholly constitutes its beauty, and its 
beauty the only cause of its usefulness. Why may 
not architecture be compared with music; it frequent- 
ly is, when we wish to elogize it; but music is never 
eulogized by comparison with architecture. Still 
architecture has light, shade,and coloring in addition 
to its proportion, while music bas nothing but sound 
and proportion to constitute its harmony and beauty, 
which no other art or science has never equalled. 
Music is art and science combined—so is architec- 
ture; but there is this difference between them: in 
music the science confines art to a particular kind of 
proportion, called harmonical proportion, while in 
architecture, science has no control over art, but 
follows after her and attempts to fix proportions to 
her freaks. 

This is all the reason why ornamental architecture, 
has not attained the heigth with music. Let harmoni- 
cal proportion be applied to architecture, which may 
be done without injury to its usefulness, and it ison a 
par with music at once. 

The worship of antiquity, has undoubtedly beena 
clog upon the heel ofimprovement in ornamentalarch- 
tecture. Our greatest architects seem io take pride 
in making themselves unintelligible to any but an- 
tiquarians. It is not the object of this communica- 
tion to condemn anything for its age, but to unite the 
excellence of ancient art, with modern science, and 
confine the former within the limits of harmonical 
proportion; which when done, places ornamental 
architecture on the summit of the sublime and beau- 
tiful. 

Anticipation is the sweetest source of enjoyment 
in the human breast, and nothing as yet has exercis- 
ed it in the same degree with music ; the first note 
touched, gives us a clue to the next, even when we 
are not familiar with the tune; as quick as thought 
we involuntarily grasp every variation, which places 
us beyond disappointment, the death of all enjoyment. 
In familiar music; there is one continual round of 
gratified, and renewed anticipation, which seems to 
fill the soul to overflowing. 

Magnificent architecture joined with antiquity, 
may produce feelings as sublime; but never until it 
shall have been confined within the limits of harmon- 
ical proportion, can it ‘‘ soothe the savage breast,’ 
like music. 

In order to reduce this new theory to practice, we 
must divide the base of the column into halves, quar- 
ters, eighths, &c., instead of modules and minuets, 
which will enable us to compose and proportion eve- 
ry part according to the rules of music ; every curve, 
line, surface, and magnitude, should bear a musical 

roportion to the whole; each and every part should 
armonize ; thenif the composition be good, the 
highest degree of satisfaction must be the result. 

We must be aware that any inroads upon a custom 
of so long standing as architecture, cannot fail of 
meeting with very strong opposition. When long 
accustomed to a discord in music, the true note is 
intolerable to the unskilled in music; we shall there- 
fore expect the most opposition from unskilled in 
architecture, except some few whose devotion to an- 
liquity could never be reached by the highest skill. 

There are others who may be well skilled in the 
science of architecture, yet they are nomore peculiar 
in seeing all shapes and sizes alike beautiful, than 
those who hear all sounds and strains alike musical. 





Lyonsdale, Jan. 3, 1844. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
SCHUYLKILL. 





Schaylkill! a glowing summer day 
Is bright’ning o’er thy sylvan scene; 
In liquid gold, the sunny ray 
Beams on thy breast and banks of green. 


Here are piled rocks in craggy pride, 
Fringed by thick bush and hanging tree, 

There, scattered in thy shadowed tide, 
Breaking its soft tranquility. 


While high before is seen the line 
Of the high mountain steep and rude, 
As though to guard the watery shrine 
Nature has spread for solitude. 


Curtained with moss, those hoary pines 
Cast on the wave their pencill’a trace ; 

As there they stand, they seem the signs 
And last memorials of their race. 


And here the deer has come to drink, 
Fearless of man, thy waters clear, 

And swiftly from thy sedgy brink 
The swans across thy surface steer. 


In breathless sleep, thy waters lie, 
A mirror broad for nature fair; 

How sweet, how bright the soft blue sky, 
And silvery clouds are smiling there. 


What though romantic Italy 

Shows to the traveller’s raptur’d gaze 
The storied vale—the column high, 

All, all that tell of other days. 


Yet here, within my forest home, 
A fairer, lovelier beauty glows, 

Fresh with lone Natare’s deepest bloom, 
And glorious in her first repose. 


And noble deeds and actions high 
Are known and sung and cherish’d here; 
Here, where young Freedom woke her cry 
And dash’d through blood in her career. 
I. N. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
MUSINGS. 





When heart and hope were young, 

And Pleasure waved her wing enwreath’d with flowers, 
When transient tears that sprung, 

Call’d but joy’s rainbow brighter from the showers. 


Bright nature was a book, 

Of great and glorious mystcries; the blue sky, 
The leaf—the flower—the brook, 

Seem’d hallow’d with a charm that could not die; 


The summer wind at noon, 

The stars that glow’d for thought; night’s stillness deep , 
The silver floating moon, 

That kept as with a spell the eye from sleep; 


These were a Jangnage then, 

That thrill’d like solemn music sweet and wild, 
Oh! in this life again, 

Can our hearts feel and glow as when a child. 


But in the iciness 
And desert of our life a sudden tonch 
These hidden chords will press, 
And oh! our feelings—Heaven is made of such. 


The bright things of the past, 

Will crowd around; the sunbeams of the heart 
A holy light will cast, 

And leave a golden glow when they depart. 


Thus memory to the eye, 

Of one condemn’d in foreign lands to roam, 
Restores the summer sky, 

The streams and flowers and music of his home. 


And to the captive lone, 

It comes—the chain the dungeon gloom are o’er, 
Lo! Freedom is his own, 

His soul is in the chainless winds once more. 


we 
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Literary Notices. 





NARRATIVE OF THE TEXAN SANTA FE EXPEDITION, 
comprising a description of a tour through Texas and across 
the great southwestern prairies, the Camanche and Caygta 
hunting-grounds, with an account of the sufferings from want 
of food, losses from hostile Indians, and final capture of the 
Texans, and their march as prisoners to the city of Mexico. 
With illustrations, anda map. By Geo. Wilkins Kendall, in 
two volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street, 
1844, 


This is decidedly one of the most charming and 
delightful works, which the teeming and fruitful 
yress of those eminent publishers, the Messrs. 

arper, have ever given to the public. Written in 
a clear, vigorous, and graphic style, it enchains the 
attention of the reader from the beginning to the end. 
The expedition was one of the most hazardous and 
daring ever attempted; it being no less than an expe- 
riment to penetrate {rom Austin in Texas to the iso- 
lated frontier city of Santa Fé, across prairies totally 
unknown to every individual composing it.. The St. 
Louis route was known, and had often been travelled, 
but this was the first attempt of the kind. Successful 
as it was, it was accomplished with infinite toil and 
hazard, and attended with loss of valuable lives from 
the tomahawk of the fierce and blood-thirsty Indians 
through whose hunting grounds the path lay. The 
strange features of Nature seen in the route, are de- 
scribed with force and beauty, while the varied 
incidents occurring in the camp of such rude and 
restless spirits as mainly composed the expedition, 
are related with great humor. There is also a light- 
heartedness and good temper manifested in the work, 
which are truly delightful. Notwithstanding his 
dreacful sufferings, the author seems never to have 
entirely yielded to the glo*my aspect of things 
around him, but to have kept up ‘‘ good courage”’ to 
the last. After struggling with all the horrors of 
hunger and thirst, and braving the savage knife and 
arrow to reach his destination only to have his life 
threatened, and be cast into a dungeon—his exis- 
tence dependent upon the will of a lawless and des- 
potic governqr, might well have daunted the most 
resolute heart: but these sufferings must have been 
light, in comparison to those endured on the horrible 
march of two thousand miles to the city of Mexico. 

We cannot take leave of these volumes without 
expressing our thanks to the author, for the delight 
and instruction he has afforded us. It is moreover. 
printed in the same beautiful manner in which the 
Messrs. Harper get up all their works, and is 
adorned with five fine engravings, with a map of 
Texas, and a part of the United States and of 
Mexico. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 
on the basis of the Précis Elémentaire de Physiologie. Par 
F. Magendie, Membre de l’Institute de France, &e., &c., &c 
Fifth edition, 1838. Translated, enlarged, and illustrated 
with diagrams and cuts; especially designed for the use of 
students of medicine. By John Revere, M.D., Protessor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine, in the University of the 
city of New-York. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 
street, 1844. 


Truly anoble work. It has passed rapidly through 
several large editions in France, and now ranks asa 
standard work in all partsof Europe. It has been a 
very important agent in the revolution which has taken 

»lace in the science of Physiology. M. Magendie, the 
a rned author of the present work, ranks second to 
none in the abstruse and difficult science to which he 


has devoted the energies of hismind. Excluding all 
imaginative and speculative views, he has followed 
in his work the closest system of induction, enforc- 
ing his views in the clearest language, and arranging 
his subject in the most admirable manner. We 
quote the concluding paragraphs of the accomplish- 
ed and scientific editor’s introduction. 


‘*Tt has been the purpose of the translator and edi- 
tor, while faithfully adhering to the spirit of the au- 
thor, to endeavor, as far as can be done consistently 
with this, to strip the work of its foreign costume, 
and naturalize it to our language. He has added a 
large number of diagrams and pictorial illustrations 
of the different organs and structures, taken from the 
highest and most recent authorities, in the hope of 
rendering clearer to the student of medicine the ob- 
servations and reasonings on their functions. He has 
also made a number of additions on subjects which 
he thought had been passed over in too general a 
moenner in the original work of M. Magendie. The 
additional mutter is indicated by brackets. In a 
word, it has been his aim to present a system of Hu- 
man Physiology, which shall exhibit in a clear and 
intelligable manner the actual state of the science, 
and adapted to the use of students of medicine in the 
United States.” 





AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL AND MECHANIC’S MA- 
GAZINE. Published monthly, at 23 Chambers-street, New- 
York, at $2-00 a year in advance, or3 copies for $5-00, By 
Geo. C. Schaeffer and D. K. Minor, Editors. 


We have receivedithe January No. of this perio- 
dical, it being No. 1, of Vol. II. It is filled with 
valuable matter, and presented in a neat, tasteful 
garb. We wish it complete success and prosperity. 


THE CULTIVATOR : devoted to the improvement of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, floriculture, and to domestic and rural 
economy. Illustrated with engravings of farm-houses, and 
farm buildings, &c., &c. Willis Gaylord and Luther Tucker, 
Editors. Terms, one doilar per annum, 


This is the most valuable periodical of its kind in 
the United States. Its price is so cheap as to bring 
it within the means of all, while its contents store the 
mind with those riches that defy the mutations of 
affairs and accidents of the world. Every farmer 
should have this periodical to cheer his winter fire- 
side, and enable him more thoroughly to understand 
the science of agriculture in its more hidden princi- 
ples, as well as its practical workings. We com- 
mend it cordially and warmly to the public support. 


CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST, OR WHICH MAKES 

THE HERO? He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like 

@ city that is broken down, and without walis, Prov. xxv. 

28. 

SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES, OR BEFORE AND AFTER 
MARBIAGE. By T.S, Arthur. 

These two beautiful little works have been lately 
published by the Messrs. Harpers, in a rich and at- 
tractive garb. They are two moral tales, enforcing 
fortitude under the inevitable evils of life, and adhe- 
rence to those simple, but deep seated principles of 
virtue, without which life is made a waste, and the 
faculties of the mind worse than useless. 


INVITATIONS TO TRUE HAPPINESS AND MOTIVES FOR 
BECOMING A CHRISTIAN. By Joel Parker, D. D., Pastor 
of the Clinton street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 

This handsome volume, is indicated by its title. 
It addresses itself to man through his greaiest desire, 
and one which engages his most untiring pursuit. 
This desire to the attainment of happiness, has been 
implanted in the breast of every human creature for 
the wisest purpose, by a beneficent Creator. He has 
scattered around us the means of possessing ourselves 
of this great end—but too often, we find this object 
a phantom glancing and glimmering before our path, 
and eluding our grasp, not from any want of oppor- 
tunities mercifully granted us, but from our own 
wilful blindness, and self-perverted ‘efforts. This 
little work may be read with much profit by all. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 





(From the Goettengen Literary Gazette, published under the di- 
rection of the Goettengen Academy of Sciences. ] 


Part I., by A. Porren, of New-York: Part Il., by G. B. Emen- 
son, of Massachusetts. 

The above named work, in more than one respect, 
is worthy the attention of all who take the least in- 
terest in the advancement of society by means of ed- 
ucation. It describesto us the state of popular in- 
struction in the North American free states, its pe- 
culiarities, obstacles and essential difference from 
ours, and shows how attentively the eyes of intelli- 
gent men in that country are directed towards Ger- 
many, when they apply themselves to the improve- 
ment of schools. The book withal, isso thoroughly’ 
practical, so directly concerned with the present, 
and so intent upon supplying its wants in every re- 
spect, that even among us, every friend of education 
may derive much instruction from it. That which 
in this respect imparts to this work a special value 
when compared with many of a kindred nature, is 
the circumstance that the common school is through- 
out viewed from its high political point of view, and 
consequently in its relations to the claims of citizen- 


ve 

e author of the Ist part, Prof. Porrrer, was 
particularly fitted for such an examination as would 
interest not only the professional teacher, but also 
the statesman. His work on political economy, pub- 
lished in 1840, sufficiently proves what enlarged 
views he takes of such subjects. We need not then 
be surprised at finding here in the department of 
Pedagogics, views for which we were little prepared. 
On the very first page of the book, one is nota little 
surprised to find that by the side of those all-power- 
ful levers of the mental progress of the race—Chris- 
tainity and the Printing Press, the author places the 
Common School and the Steam Engine. Whatever 
our aesthetical views may have to object against this 
grouping ofagencies, we must in the end (provided 
we can make up our minds to look beyond our own 
narrow limits) concede to the gentleman in the new 
world that he is right. The improvement and great- 


est possible extension of primary instruction is, in 
his estimation, the peculiar duty of the present and 
of his own country—the time having come when the 
fact that ‘education is the right of every human be- 
ing—that all have a share in the great heritage of 
knowledge and thought, though an idea unknown to 
the wisest of ancient sages or states,’’ should beuni- 
versally recognized and acted upon. Dr. P. prupo- 
ses to show his countrymen how sadly deficient their 
land, (whose welfare, more perhaps than that of an 
other nation, rests upon the basis of a well-organized 
system of popular instruction) still is in this respect, 
_In the 1st Division of his work, the Professor gives 
his views on popular education generally, examin- 
ing in succession the intellectwal, the moral, the aes- 
thetical and the physical branches of it, and combat- 
ing earnestly those mistaken ideas, both of the learn- 
ed and unlearned, which we find daily even among 
ourselves. He then examines the particular educa- 
tion called for by the state of the American people, 
and finally urges the great importance of education 
both to the individual and to society at large. In 
these enquiries, we meet with the happiest remarks, 
and with many interesting references. For example, 
we are introduced to the fact that Washington, though 
he received only a very limited education, yet when 
a boy of 13, compiled for himself rules of behavior in 
company and conversation, interesting specimens of 
which are given. As Montesquieu maintained the 
virtues of the citizen to be the corner stone of the re- 
public, so also our author asserts that the instilling 
of moral principles into the people by means of edu- 


in this respect. 


tial views which lead the young American to the 


States, while thirty-four were studying Algebra, and 
almost all, Geometry, Trigonometry and Mensura- 
tion. He also dwells in an earnest and striking man- 
ner on the importance of rendering the influence of 
education more permanent, by means of reading as- 
sociations, and lyceums for mutual improvement, 
and points out the necessity of a more humanising 
culture, in order to banish the fondness for gaming 
and intoxication, so prevalentin his country. Re- 
fering to Germany he insists on the influence of mu- 
sic and generally of the literal arts, with an enthusi- 
asm which we cordially hope may make an abiding 
impression on his countrymen. We cannot but be gra- 
tified to see in such views, evidence of the homage 
which the ennobling influence of art is gradually 
gaining in a country where selfishness and the love of 
gain have but too long thrown the higher invisible 
blessings of life into the shade. 

The remarks of the author on the importance of 


reminds usof the ground he takes. 


land; while, by way of contrast, New-England is 
represented as having rapidly advanced, because she 
has fulfilled this first, highest public duty. To give 
effect to this contrast, he compares Manchester, in 
England, with Lowell, in Massachusetts; and the dif- 
ference, as set forth, is indeed worthy of profound 
consideration. If it is to be ascribed principally to 
the difference in the provisions which have been 
made for the education of the operatives, then cet- 
tainly a most fearful charge rests onthe unfathomable 
egotism of the wealthy and powerful classes in Eng- 
land. After a thorough inquiry, the author justl 
arrives at the conclusion, that popular education af- 
fords the surest and most efficient means of opening 
up the resources of any country, promoting its pros- 
perity and preventing pauperism—that disease which 
once seated, seems incurable. In closing, he glan- 
ces at the dangers with which a democratic consti- 
tution is threatened, from the fact that a population 
incited by selfishness, passion, self-importance and 
credulity (sure companions of ignorance) become 
but too easily the sport of ambitious and intriguing 
leaders, and he endeavors to show his fellow-citizens 
that the sure administration of justice and the per- 
fecting of their political condition can be established 
upon no other basis than that of a well devised popu- 
lar education. F 
In Mr. Emerson’s part of the work, the special 


cy and duty of the teacher are discussed in a manner 
which strongly reminds us of Zerrenner’s, Diester- 
weg’s, &c., excellent writings on the same subject: 




















cation, is one of the first duties of the government, | 
and justly laments the great defects which still exist | 


In reference to intellectual education, Dr. P., | 
among other things, censures the one sided and par- | 


mathematical and physical tothe neglect of the ethi- | 
cal phases of instruction ; specifying an instance | 
where in an academy employed in training teachers | 
for elementary schools, but five were studying histo- | 
ry of any kind, and but one the history of the United | 


education in reference to society are worthy of spe- | 
cial consideration; the subject being discussed by him | 
a practical and enlarged spitit, which every where | 
To exemplify | 
the baneful effects which must necessarilly flow from | 
the neglect of popular instruction, he relers to Eng- | 


arrangements of the school and the immediate agen _ 
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